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Pipettes. NIP NEMO 


: Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Proof of the Pudding! Confirmation of the 
outstanding performance and efficiency of the 
new Martin 2-0-2 airliner is Northwest Air- 
line's additional order for 15 more 2-0-2's. 
NWA, first to put the high-speed airliners into 
service, will replace its entire DC-3 fleet with 
a total of 25 Martin 2-0-2's, serving all of its 
domestic routes from New York to bee and 
Winnipeg, including the recently added sto 

at Pitesburgh, Cleveland and Washington, D. Ee 


Se SORIA 


pute e 


Fleas Fly! A leading airline recently shipped 
““one carton of parasites’’ from Macon to 
Chicago. The parasites were fleas, needed for 
laboratory work. Needless to say, the airline 
made sure that the carton was well wrapped 


and sealed! 
KA 


ass 


Many Martin Products have been licensed to 
other companies for manufacture. These in- 
clude: Mareng flexible fuel tanks, licensed to 
U. S. Rubber Co. . . . Honeycomb, light- 
weight construction material, licensed to U. S. 


Plywood Corp. 


Performance, Plus! Even higher performance 
for the Martin 2-0-2 has been okayed by the 
CAA. With full weight of 39,900 Ibs., 2-0-2 
may now take off from runways as short as 
3510 ft. Thus, cities with smaller airports can 
receive high-speed express 2-0-2 service . . « 
and airlines need not sacrifice payload to serve 
these cities. No other modern airliner can equal 
the 2-0-2's short take-off. 


Successful Speed-up . . . After its first few 
weeks of operation, the new air traffic pattern 
for New York has been proved a success. This 
lan, which calls for LaGuardia Field to 

andle most of the North-South traffic and 
Newark Airport to handle the majority of the 
East-West traffic, has eliminated nearly all 
cross-traffic on New York airways, has in- 
creased safety and speeded operations. Other 
cities plan similar systems. 


< 


Best of Both! Jet engine boosters point to the 
high speed these power plants give. Recipro- 
cating engine enthusiasts boast of longer 
range. In the Navy's new P4M Mercator 
a bomber, Martin combines both features. 

ach of the Mercator’s two nacelles contains 
both a jet and reciprocating engine . . . the 
latter for long range patrolling, the former for 
bursts of high speed. 


F 


Navy Said, “Morel” A recent: order for 12 
more Martin Mariner PBM-5A's makes a total 
of 36 of these 33-ton huskies now scheduled 
for production. World's largest amphibians, 
they are equally at home on land, sea or air 
. . . can be used as bombers, patrol planes, 
transports or in air-sea rescue work . . . may 
be used in either tropical or arctic operations. 


They're the work horses of the Navy! 


AIRCRAFT 
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‘Republic 
of the 
World”’ 


N THE boiling pot of ideas for saving the world 
| a new movement has been born. A committee of 

eleven international scholars, headed by Chancellor 
Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago, has 
published a “world constitution” in the Saturday Review 
of Literature (April 3) under the title, “Preliminary 
Draft for Global Federation.” 

“World government is necessary; therefore it must be 
made possible,” says this group of independent thinkers. 
Their document is not intended as anything more than 
a proposal for debate. But their suggestions may be 
useful in crystallizing public opinion. 

The draft starts with a “Declaration of Duties and 
Rights.” It pledges to all men everywhere as citizens 
of the World Republic the great freedoms of life, liberty, 
and the dignity of the human person, and protection 
against tyranny of any kind. Earth, water, air, and 
energy “are the common property of the human race,” 
and the use of them “shall be subordinated . . . to the 
interest of the common good.” 

A list of specific federal powers is granted to the 
World Government, dealing with problems of war and 
peace, international law, commerce, finance, communi- 
cations, transport, migration, etc. All other powers not 
delegated to the World Government are reserved to 
the several nations. Nine regions are to be established 
of kindred nations and cultures (Europa, Atlantis, 
Eurasia, Afrasia, Africa, India, Asia Major, Austrasia, 
Columbia), with allowance for adjustments. 

The governmental machinery is complex and filled 
with checks and balances. A Federal Convention, con- 
sisting of one delegate for each million of population, 
would be elected directly by the people of all nations. 
The Convention would elect a World President for a 
six-year term, and a Council of 99 meinbers as the 
principal legislative body. 

The judicial power would be vested in a Grand Tri- 
bunal of 60 justices. A Tribune of the People, elected 
by the Federal Council, would act as a kind of world 
attorney for the rights of individuals and minorities. 
Social insurance and compulsory education would be 
guaranteed in all states. A world language, unit of cur- 
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rency, system of measures, and calendar would be 
established for federal purposes. 

Finally, the Council and the Grand Tribunal would 
elect a seven-man Chamber of Guardians, to have exclu- 
sive control of all armed forces of the World Republic. 
They would be used only when a state of emergency 
was proclaimed by vote of the major bodies. 

It is easy to pick flaws in this constitution. World 
government may not be the answer now. Yet large num- 
bers of thoughtful people in all countries are disturbed 
by the present drift toward war and the apparent power- 
lessness of the United Nations to stop it. One sign is" 
the movement known as United World Federalists, led 
by the forceful young ex-Marine, Cord Meyer, Jr. 
Another is the resolution introduced in Congress by 
17 Senators for immediate reorganization of the United 
Nations on the so-called ABC plan, “with Russia if 
possible, without Russia, if necessary.” 

No system, whether it be the United Nations or some 
form of federal union, will work unless the fundamental 
conflict between the two greatest powers in the world 
is resolved on some basis of reasonable understanding. 
We do not need new machinery so much as men with 
the good will and imagination to seek just solutions. Let 
us study then, as we have never studied before, every 
hopeful plan for the control of war and the preservation 
of civilized peace. We have no time to losk. 





OUR FRONT COVER: Global aviation has brought the Arctic area 
into the spotlight of strategic importance. Five nations are dil- 
rectly interested in controlling Arctic regions. “Over-the-top” 
flying brings East and West into ever closer contact. For more 
on the Arctic, see page 11. — Map drawn by Eva Mizerek. 

















Peppermint Stick Ice ream 
SM-0-0-TH AS MAGIC; 


% cup Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk 
Y cup water 
1 cup heavy cream 
1 cup crushed peppermint 
stick candy 
1. Set refrigerator control at 
coldest point. 
2. Mix Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk and water. Chill. 
3. Whip cream to custard -like 
consistency. Fold into chilled mix- 
ture. Pour into freezing tray. 
Cover with waxed paper. 
4. Freeze to a firm mush (about 
1 hour). 
5. Turn into chilled bowl. Break 
up with fork then beat with egg 
beater until fluffy but not melted. 
Fold in crushed candy. 
6. Quickly return to tray, cover 
with waxed paper. Return to freez- 
ing unit. Freeze until firm. (Makes 
1% pints.) 





The Original Sweerened 
Condensed Milk 


© The Borden Co. 


FREE RECIPE BOOK! Send for your copy of 
the Eagle Brand Magic Recipe Book to- 
day—70 foolproof cookies, candies, pies, 
ice creams. Mail post card with your name 
and address to Bordén’s, Dept. SC-58, 
P.O. Box 175, New York 8, N. Y. 





Say What) 


«and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticisms 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.—The Edi- 


tors. 


Dear Editor: 


I noticed a mistake in your April 5 
sports column, “Cobb vs. Ruth.” Her- 
man Masin stated that Babe Ruth hit 
66 home runs. Ruth hit only 60 home 
runs in 1927. His 60th homer was 
against the Washington Senators on 
Oct. 30, 1927. 

Gino Cantele 
Morgan Park Military Academy 
Chicago, IIl. 


Sorry, Gino. It was a typographical 
error. We really do know that the 
Babe’s home run record is 60, not 66. 
Incidentally, we noticed a mistake in 
your column, too. The Babe hit his 60th 
homer on Sept. 30, not Oct. 30. — Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


It was with extreme pleasure that I 
read “Muscle Heaven” (Feb. 9) which 
described the sport of weight lifting in 
so intelligent and sensible a manner. 
Mr. Masin’s aptly-written article gave 
an enlightening view of a sport which 
has long endured abuse. 

° Thomas Leone 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
o © a 

I thought “Belgium on a Bike” (Jan. 
5) was very interesting. I learned a 
great many things about the Belgians 
and their customs from the article. Your 
stories are all very good. I would like 
to read more written by teen-agers. I 
think my 60 cents was well spent when 
I invested in your magazine. 

Patsy Hausz 
Creston (Iowa) H. S. 
© 


Dear Editor: 


Our English class takes its daily les- 
sons from your magazine. This relieves 
the dull monotony of school routine, 
and makes studying easier. Since the 
magazine belongs to us, we can insert 
words in its pages without worrying 
about paying for an expensive and dull 
textbook. 

Malcolm G. Harmon 
Olney H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


>You Please! 


Dear Editor: 


I read your magazine from cover to 
cover every week, not only because | 
want to, but also because I have to, 
You see, our social studies grade de- 
pends a lot upon reading it. 

My favorite features are “All Out for 
Democracy” and “Laughs.” I’m sure if 
your “Democracy” pages were printed 
in other magazines and newspapers, we 
would have far fewer threats from com- 
munism in our country today. 

Marilyn Kilcoyne 
Oelwein, Iowa 
o o FP 


Dear Editor: 

I am a new subscriber to your maga- 
zine and am very happy about it! It has 
many educational as well as interesting 
articles. I find your previews of careers 
very helpful. Would it be possible to 
have one on a military career? 

Donna Mae Harkins 
Highline H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


We are planning a “Careers Ahead” 
column on the Army, Air Force, and 
Navy for our next issue. — Ed. 

e _ . 


Dear Editor: 

In your April 5 issue, I enjoyed your 
article on four Scandinavian students 
who had recently visited this country. 
Since I am interested in corresponding 
with foreign students of my age, I won- 
der if I could secure their addresses? 

Barbara Garrison 
Martinsville, Ind. 


We received a similar request from 
Alyce Sirokman (of Johnstown, Pa.). 
We are sending the requested addresses 
to both girls. The Scandinavian students 
told us they would be pleased to write 
to U. S. students. In fact, they sailed 
for home with long lists of addresses of 
friends they had made during their 
visit. Since they cannot spend all their 
time writing letters, they suggested that 
they share their foreign correspondence 
by turning some of their American ad- 
dresses over to their friends who are 
eager to have pen pals. — Ed. 


e eon Se 
Dear Editor: 


As I am interested in newspaper 
work, I enjoyed your “Giants of the 
Newspaper World” (Senior Scholastic 
— Mar. 15). Keep on printing such ar- 
ticles. 

Savel C 
Hot Springs (S. Dak.) H. S. 
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THE FAR EAST 


@ ELPIDIO QUIR- 

INO, 57, is the new 

president of the 

Philippine Repub- 

lic. He became the 

chief executive of 

the young republic 

upon the death of 

President Manuel 

A. Roxas, who died 

re suddenly of a heart 
= ™ attack after k- 
QUIRINO ing at Clark Field. 

Quirino had served simultaneously as 
vice-president and foreign secretary of 
the Philippine Republic since its birth 
on July 4, 1946, He negotiated the mili- 
tary assistance pact with the United 
States and insisted on the provision that 
U. S. installations eventually be with- 
drawn from the Manila area. 

Described as a stocky, genial man, 
the new president is an attorney by pro- 
fession. When the Japanese invaded the 
Philippines, he became an underground 
leader and was later imprisoned by 
them. His wife and three of their five 
children were bayoneted to death by 
the Japs in 1945. 

Like Roxas, who was his high school 
debating opponent, President Quirino 
has always been pro-American. He is 
not expected to change the friendly re- 
lations between the Philippines and the 
United States. 


@ SUPERSTITIONS affect us all — but 
in the Far East they’re a major political 
force. 

Elections for a South Korean govern- 
ment, slated for May 9, were put off 
one day because of a bad omen —an 
eclipse of the sun on that day. 

Last January Britain changed the 
date of Burma’s independence. Bur- 
mese astrologers thought the first day 
unlucky. 


@GENERALISSIMO Chiang Kai-shek 
is China’s first president under her new 
constitution. 

China’s National Assembly gave Chi- 
ang an overwhélming majority, despite 
his protests that he did not want the 
job. He said he preferred to devote his 
time to “suppressing the Communist 
rebellion.” Before electing Chiang, the 
National Assembly enlarged the Presi- 
dent's power for the immediate future. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


® AN INDEPENDENT JEWISH STATE 
will be established in Palestine on May 
16. So says the General Zionist Council, 
the highest agency of the Zionist move- 
ment. 

The resolution was carried unani- 
mously by the 77 members of the Coun- 
cil who had gathered in Tel Aviv for an 
emergency meeting. The date set for 


ADDING UP 


E IMPORTANT 


TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


the birth of the Jewish state coincides 
with Britain’s surrender of her mandate 
over Palestine. 

The proclamation offered “peace and 
friendship” to the Arabs and called on 
the Jewish people to “close their ranks 
for the carrying out of this, our sublime 
task ” 


Meanwhile, in Flushing Meadows, 
New York, delegates of the 58 member 
countries are attending a special session 
of the U. N. General Assembly to dis- 
cuss anew the Palestine problem. The 
session, which opened on April 16, was 
called at the suggestion of the United 
States, which has dropped support of a 
plan to partition Palestine, and de- 
manded a “trusteeship.” 

While the U. N. delegates are de- 
liberating on how to bring peace to Pal- 
estine, the Arab-Jewish strife in the 
Holy Land is rapidly assuming the pro- 
portions of a full-scale war. In recent 
fighting, .the opposing sides have 
brought into play airplanes and heavy 


artillery. 
EUROPE 


@ THE DEATH PENALTY for murder 
has been abolished in Great Britain for 
a five-year trial period. 

The three crimes still punishable by 
death in Britain are high treason, pir- 
acy with violence, and sabotage of the 
royal dockyards. 

The Labor government opposed abo- 
lition of the death penalty. The rank- 
and-file of Labor members in Parlia- 


a Dinas 
Fitzgerald in the St. Louis-Dispateh 


The Seeds Begin to Sprout 


ment — the “back benchers” — rebelled, 
and the motion to end the death pen- — 
alty was carried by 245 to 222. The 
defeat was not considered a serious one 
for the government. 

Throughout history Britain has 
hanged murderers. Life imprisonment 
will now be the maximum sentence. 
Twelve other nations and half a dozen 
U: S. states also forbid execution of 


murderers. 
POLAR REGIONS 


@ ANTARCTICA is definitely a single 
continent. So says Commander Finn 
Ronne (rhymes with “bonny”), and he 
should know. He has just spent a year 
in Antarctica investigating this and the 
other problems of geography and geol- 


ogy: 

Airplane exploration by his expedi- 
tion resulted in the first maps ever made 
(other than guesswork) of the southern 
and western shore of the Weddell Sea. 
Previously this was the only completely 
uncharted coastline in the world. 

The Weddell Sea faces the South 
Atlantic Ocean. Commander Ronne says 
his maps prove that the Weddell Sea is 
a deep gulf of Antarctica and not, as 
some persons have believed, part of a 
strait across Antarctica. Therefore Ant- 
arctica is “all one piece” rather than two 
great islands. 

Another “first” achieved by the Ronne 
expedition is the fact that two of its 22 
members were women, Mrs. Finn Ronne 
and Mrs. Harry Darlington, wives of 
members of the party, were the first 
women ever to “camp out” on Ant- 
arctica. 

The party set up camp on Stonington 
Island, on the west side of Palmer Pen- 
insula. (opposite South America) on 
March 12, 1947. Studies of weather, 
earthquakes, cosmic rays, tides, earth 
magnetism, and other scientific matters 


were made. 
POLITICS 


@ THIS IS MID-SEASON for delegate 
hunting by Republican Presidential 
hopefuls. Candidate Harold E. Stassen, 
ex-Governor of Minnesota, came out on 
top in the Nebraska “free-for-all” con- 
test on April 13. 

The Nebraska Republican voters were 
asked to name their favorite among 
seven candidates. Stassen, repeating his 
success in Wisconsin the week before, 
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topped the field. He won 80,238 votes. 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
won 63,843 votes, and Sen. Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio won 20,985. Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg of Michigan, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, Gov. Earl Warren 
of California, and House Speaker Jo- 
seph W. Martin, Jr., trailed far behind. 

The next major test comes on May 4 
when Stassen invades Ohio to meet 
Senator Taft in his home state. Stassen 
supporters are contesting only 23 of 
Ohio’s 53 GOP convention delegates. 
The Minnesotan has entered the West 
Virginia primary on May 11, and meets 
Governor Dewey in the Oregon contest 
on May 21. 

Stassen’s recent victories have made 
him one of the strongest GOP contend- 
ers. In Ohio and Oregon, Taft and 
Dewey —once the “big Two” in the 
race — will be fighting to maintain their 
positions. Experts believe that recent 
developments have strengthened Sen- 
ator Vandenberg’s position as a possible 
compromise choice, if the leading can- 
didates become deadlocked. 

What’s Behind It: The results of 
Presidential primaries do not always 
carry weight at the party convention. 
Almost all delegates to party conven- 
tions are free to cast their ballots for 
any candidate they choose. 

Until the moment the convention 
starts, Presidential hopefuls attempt to 
“line up” delegates to their support. 
By this means they hope to go to the 
convention with enough pledged sup- 
port to convince others to “climb on the 
bandwagon.” 


@® A MODEL GOP CONVENTION, held 
at Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Rochester, N. Y., nominated Harold E. 
Stassen for President and Arthur H. 
Vandenberg for Vice-President. 

Rochester high schools took part in 
this mock convention which duplicated 
the procedure of an actual national 
party convention. All prominent Presi- 
dential candidates were included. The 
decision came on the second ballot after 
forces supporting General Dwight Ei- 
senhower switched to Stassen. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan was nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent, also on the second ballot. 

The Rochester model convention fol- 
lowed in detail the proceedings of the 
1944 Republican convention. Various 
participating schools placed the names 


U. S$. AND THE WORLD 


@ A resolution to give the U. N. a “new 
look” was recently introduced in Con- 
gress by a bi-partisan bloc of 17 Sen- 
ators and 30 Representatives, led by Sen. 
Homer Ferguson, Republican of Michi- 
gan. 

The proposal called for the immedi- 
ate revision of the world organization 
— with Russia if possible, without Rus- 
sia if necessary. Should Russia refuse 
to accept, the sponsors of the resolu- 
tion suggest that a new world organ- 
ization be created without the Russians. 

The resolution, known as the “ABC” 
Plan, calls for the following three major 
changes in the U. N. structure: 

A. The elimination of the Big Power 
veto in the Security Council in deci- 
sions where the use of force is involved; 
a revised Security Council consisting of 
two delegates each from the United 
States, British Commonwealth, and 
Russia; one each from France and 
China; and two to represent jointly all 
the smaller member states. 

B. International control of atomic 
weapons as already proposed by the 
United States, plus a worldwide limita- 
tion of other armaments. 

C. Creation of a U. N. police force 
made up of volunteers from smaller 
nations, with the armed forces of the 
major powers serving only as reserves. 


What's Behind It: The “hitch” in aj 
proposals to revise the U. N. Charter jg 
that any one of the Big Five Powers 
can block such moves by veto, The 
Charter can be amended or revised 
only by a two-thirds vote of the mem. 
ber states, including the famous Quin- 
tet in the majority. 

The critics of the ABC Plan stress 
that it can be adopted only by the ex. 
pulsion or withdrawal of Russia from 
the U. N.—and they do not want to 
go to that extreme. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


® THEATRE TELEVISION, latest wrin. 
kle in the fast-moving field of “video,” 
made its bow in a “sneak preview” at a 
New York City theater last month. 

The usual newsreel came on the 
screen. Suddenly the audience saw pic. 
tures of boxing bouts that were going 
on at that very moment in a Brooklyn 
YMCA. Televised “shots” of the bouts, 
telecast from Brooklyn, were relayed 
to the top of the theater. There a spe. 
cial film recorder photographed the tele- 
vised images. 

The film was fed directly into a regu. 
lar movie projector in the theater. The 
audience saw each punch land just 66 
seconds after it was delivered. 

Paramount News, which staged this 
preview, hopes to cover news regularly 
by theater television. 
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THESE MECHANICAL HANDS are known as “remote-controlled manipulators.” Re- 
cently designed by General Electric, they can perform delicate chemical experi- 
ments in dangerous radioactive areas, while their operator remains at a safe dis- 
tance, even in the next room. The manipulators, operated by handles and foot 
pedals, are “handier” than human hands, and will be used in atomic energy work. 


of the candidates in nomination. A party 

_ platform was worked out by seven sepa- 
rate committees. Similar model conven- 
tions are being held in many schools and 
colleges throughout the nation. 
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MERICAN aviation passes an- 
A other important milestone this 

month — the thirtieth anniversary 
of air mail service. On May 15, 1918, 
the single-engine open-cockpit Curtiss 
jenny plane you sée pictured above 
carried the first air mail, a few hundred 
letters from New York City to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Today, if you post a five-cent air 
mail letter, it will join two and a quar- 
ter million others dispatched daily in 
the United States. Thirty years ago the 
first air mail route covered 218 miles. 
Today air mail letters fly an average of 
1,402 miles each, Air mail rates have 
decreased from 24 cents an ounce to 
five cents an ounce. 

Army pilots flew the first air mail 
routes, but the U. S. Post Office took 
over all operations shortly afterward. 
Private airlines were awarded Govern- 
ment air mail contracts in 1926. Except 
for a brief period when the Army Air 
Forces again attempted the complex 
task, private airlines have continued to 
transport Uncle Sam’s air mail. 

U. S.-scheduled airlines (those which 
operate regular daily flights) flew more 
than six billion passenger-miles in 1947. 
Passenger-miles are the number of pay- 
ing customers multiplied by the num- 
ber of miles they travel. 

By comparison, other methods of 
transportation carried fewer passengers 
in 1947 than they did in 1946. Railroad 
Pullman travel dropped 38 per cent; 
railroad coach travel fell 29 per cent; 
and intercity bus travel decreased eight 
per cent. Besides airline competition, 
this general decrease was due to a 
decline of war activities and the greater 
availability of automobiles. 

The most spectacular recent aviation 
gains have been made in air freight. 
The volume of goods transported by air 
more than doubled last year. Specially 
designed cargo planes can now carry 
nine tons of freight. 


Ceiling Unlinited 


Domestic lines set new record 


of more than six billion 


passenger-miles in 1947 


for U.S. Airlines 


United Air Lines phot 


THIRTY YEARS’ PROGRESS: Top, pilot takes first air mail 


pouch; above, 

You might think that air transport, 
showing such encouraging signs, would 
be a highly profitable business. But 
this is not yet true. Almost without ex- 
ception, the major U. S, airlines lost 
money last year, showing a total deficit 
of $22,000,000. The purchase of new 
planes and increasing costs of equip- 
ment and labor helped keep the airlines 
“in the red.” 

Twice within the past year, the air- 
lines have increased their passenger 
rates—from 4.6 cents a mile to five 
cents, and then to 5.6 cents. 

In one respect U. S. airlines made a 
poor showing last year. That is in the 
field of safety. There were five fatal 
accidents on regularly scheduled air- 
lines in 1947, resulting in the death of 
199 passengers. Expressed in another 
way, this means that there were 3.1 
deaths for every 100,000,000 passenger- 
miles. In 1946 the rate was 1.2, one of 
the best years in aviation history. 

Most accidents occur during landings 
or take-offs. This was true of the crash 


loading DC-6 for 


coast-to-coast flight. 
which occurred last month at Shannon, 
Eire, which killed 30 people. The air- 
lines are installing many new safety 
devices, particularly those which guide 
planes to safe landings. They know that 
as long as there are frequent fatal ac- 
cidents, many people will not travel by 
air. Last .year, for instance, there were 
three fatal accidents in May and early 
June. As a result, there were 50,000 
fewer passengers in June than in May. 

Unscheduled flights, made by smaller 
local companies, are still responsible 
for many more accidents than the major 
airlines, although they travel far fewer 
passenger-miles. 

“At the end of Jast year, there were 
nearly 800 planes in scheduled domestic 
service. More than half of these were 
DC-3 planes, which carry around 25 
passengers and have an average speed 
of 185 miles an hour. The airlines had 
hoped to replace these and other older- 
type planes long before now, but pro- 
duction difficulties have delayed the 
shift to larger and faster planes. 

+ 














P-84 THUNDERJETS 
(see p. 11) 


tress bombers recently left Snioky 

Hill Air Base, Kansas, headed for 
Labrador, and then across the Atlantic 
to Europe. Europeans of many nations 
saw a demohstration of American air 
power. This “training flight” came just 
before the crucial Italian elections on 
April 18. 

The people of Europe know what 
American air power can do. They saw 
and felt its block-busting strength dur- 
ing World War II. Perhaps they be- 
lieved that the Superfortrésses of 1948, 
gleaming in the sky above them, meant 
that the U. S. was still master of the 
air, keeper of the world’s mightiest air 
force. 

Would the people of Europe be cor- 
rect in thinking this? “Emphatically, 
no!” say two important recent re- 
ports, our Air Force leaders, and many 
Congressmen. : 

Congress is now devising ways to 
strengthen our national defense ~ (see 
April 19 issue). In recent weeks greater 
emphasis has been placed on the im- 
portance of a stronger air force than 
on selective service or universal military 
training. Secretary of the Air Force W. 
Stuart Symington went before Con- 
gressional committees to plead for 
greater air power. In doing so, he 
openly disagreed with his chief, Secre- 
tary of Defense James Forrestal. 


If tees of thirty B-29 Superfor- 


Air Defense Inadequate 


Two recent surveys conclude that, 
in the interests of national security, we 
need more and better planes, now. The 
first of these reports, entitled Survival 
in the Air Age, was prepared by the 
President’s Air Policy Commission, a 
five-man civilian group headed by 
Thomas K. Finletter, New York lawyer. 
The second report came from the Con- 
gressional Aviation Policy Board headed 
by Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Maine) 
and Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.). 

Congress has already started action 
to make available immediately some Air 
Force funds from next year’s budget 
(July 1, 1948-June 30, 1949). This will 
enable the Air Force to order additional 
new aircraft without delay. 

But for a longer-range program, Con- 
gress is considering many measwes. 
Central core of these is a 70-group Air 
Force. A “group” is to the Air Force 
what a regiment is to the Army. Each 
aircraft group is trained for certain pur- 
poses, such as long-range bombing, 
fighter escort, or transportation of 
troops. Groups are of various sizes. At 
Dow Field, Maine, for instance, there 
is a combat group made up of 83 new 
P-84 Thunc'e ‘ets (see photo). 


Should Uncle Sam Spend More 


eee 
Republic Aircraft Corporation 


Billions for Air Power’ 


At present the U. S. Air Force is 
made up of 55 under-strength groups, 
which include 580 heavy bombers, 
2,300 fighter planes, and 8,000 other 
planes. To raise this to 70 groups, Sec- 
retary Symington told Congress, would 
cost about $1,800,000,000, in addition 
to the three: billion dollars proposed for 
the Air Force in the present budget. 

Secretary Forrestal disputes the Air 
Secretary’s figures. To add 15 groups 
would cost more than 15 billion dol- 
lars, instead of less than two billion, 
he claimed. Forrestal based this on the 
need to expand the Army and Navy as 
well, in order to keep a “balance” be- 
tween those services and the Air Force. 
For this reason Forrestal recommended 
some additional funds for the Air Force, 
but suggested that the present 55 
groups would be enough. 

Many Congressmen believe that the 
continued rivalry among the Army, 
Navy, and the newly-independent Air 
Force is damaging our overall defense 
effort. They criticize the armed services 
for failing to carry out in practice the 
unification which became law last July. 

The overall picture is something like 


this: Congress and the Administration 
are convinced that the peace of the 
world is not secure. A substantial ma- 
jority of Congressmen believe that steps 
toward preparedness should be taken. 

The President and Secretary For 
restal recommend selective service, uni- 
versal military training, and some 
added funds for new aircraft. 

Air Force leaders, supported by Con- 
gressional and Presidential Policy Board 
reports, are convinced that we need 
strengthened air power, first and fore 
most. 

Many Congressmen are convinced 
that it is preferable to expand the Ait 
Force, rather than enact selective serv- 
ice or universal military training. They 
would prefer to avoid calling men t 
military service against their will. The 
House of Representatives has already 
overwhelmingly approved a bill calling 
for a 70-group Air Force. The bill adds 
$822,000,000 to Air Force funds. 

Other Congressmen, who support sé 
lective service or universal military 
training, or both, also seem willing © 
support an expanded Air Force. How 
ever, many believe that spending must 
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within certain limits. In other 

, if Secretary Forrestal is correct, 

an expanded Air Force would cost 

an additional $15,000,000,000 _ this 

year, chances of its approval are slim. 

But if Secretary Symington is correct, 

then many Congressmen may agree 

with Senator Harry F. Byrd, Virginia 

Democrat, noted for his many attempts 

to cut Government spending. Senator 

Byrd commented, “If we can get a 70- 

goup Air Force for an additional 
$1,800,000,000, I’m in favor of it.” 

General Carl A. Spaatz, Chief of Staff 
of the U. S. Air Force, has prepared a 
special statement for this magazine 
which outlines the point of view of air 
leaders (see below). 

Critics of the Air Force take various 
points of view. One of the strongest 
comes from those who believe in a 
strong Navy as our first line of defense. 
Rear-Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias’ state- 
ment, also specially prepared, repre- 
sents this position. 


America Must Be Strong 
By Gen. Carl A. Spaatz 


®@ TODAY the freedom-loving peoples 
of the world are devoting themselves to 
attaining a peaceful world, In many 
ways their task demands the same deter- 
mination and courage which won the 
war. To lead the crusade for peace, 
America must be strong. Weakness will 
not deter an aggressor. And to keep 
America strong in the Air Age we must 
be unconquerable in the sky. Our de- 
fenses must be erected on a solid foun- 
dation of air power. 

As America’s primary instrument of 
its air power, the U. S. Air Force is re- 
sponsible for the air security of the 
United States. To meet our responsibil- 
ities we have developed the 70-group 
program. When fully implemented, this 
program will provide the United States 
with the minimum power we consider 
essential for the preservation of our na- 
tional security in the air. 

The 70-group program is named for 
the combat element it will afford —70 
combat groups, reinforced by 22 spe- 


GENERAL CARL A. SPAATZ 


REAR-ADMIRAL E. M. ZACHARIAS 


cialized squadrons? These groups, fully 
manned and ready for instant action, 
would constitute an aerial striking force- 
in-being. 

The ready-to-fight component of the 
Air Force must be supported by ade- 
quately manned and equipped civilian 
reserve forces: the Air National Guard, 
the Air Reserve, and the Air Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. The contem- 
plated 27 Air Nationa] Guard groups 
and 34 Air Reserve groups will require 
nearly 5,600 planes. To keep both the 
regular and civilian components of the 
Air Force modern and up-to-date re- 
quires an annual procurement of about 
3,200 new aircraft. A reserve of at least 
8,100 aircraft must be maintained. 

The technological demands of mod- 
ern warfare require that we maintain a 
research and development program sec- 
ond to none. Basic research and military 
application of that research cannot be 
allowed to lag if our Air Force is to have 
equipment and facilities equal to or 
superior to those of other nations. We 
also require an air industrial prepared- 
ness program which will keep our air- 
craft manufacturing and air transport 
industries vigorous and alert, and ready 
for immediate expansion in the event 
ot an emergency. 

We know that the road to peace is not 
a broad, well-paved highway, and that 
our destination is still over the horizon. 
But we are making our way with con- 
fidence, strengthened by a firm belief 
that a strong America can guide the 
world to peace. 


A Well-Rounded Defense 
By Rear-Admiral E. M. ‘Zacharias 


® NATIONAL SECURITY involves 
the ability te prevent encroachment on 
our territory. But more important, it 
serves to remove any illusions of other 
nations that they can start a war and 
be successful. The last two wars were 
thrust upon us because such illusions 
existed. 

That brings us to the question of 
capabilities and limitations of the Air 
Force. In the past, extravagant claims 
placed us in embarrassing positions in 


time of war. High level bombers failed 
completely, according to the U, S. Stra- 
tegic Bombing Survey. The battle of 
Midway, the turning point of the war 
in the Pacific, was won by that small 
group of Naval torpedo plane pilots 
who dedicated themselves as the first 
“suicide” pilots of the war. 

The British experience should serve 
as a lesson for all time. The Royal Air 
Force so curtailed naval aviation that 
the war in Europe could well have been 
lost. On the other hand, if the British 
had maintained naval aviation com- 
parable to ours, the Scandinavian in- 
vasion by the Germans in 1940 could 
have been prevented and the whole 
course of the war changed. 


Avoid Mistakes of the Past 


That is why we must examine care- 
fully the situation which confronts us 
today. It can be said without qualifica- 
tion that the proponents of the recent 
armed forces “merger” had as their 
objective the elimination of Naval avia- 
tion and the Marine Corps—the two 
vital components of sea power. 

Secretary of Defense Forrestal has 
said that all arms of national defense 
must be balanced. It will do no good 
to have one so large the others cannot 
support it. Secretary of State Marshall 
has said: “Other measures, such as 
overwhelming air power, are terribly ex- 
pensive and will not do the job.” 

Until the day comes when aircraft 
can disregard weather@and they cannot 
do so today in spite of the great ad- 
vances in radar — and until aircraft have 
increased their effective bombing radius 
much beyond the 2,000-mile radius, 
it is still sea power and its two vital 
components, Naval aviation and the 
Marine Corps, that will carry the war to 
the enemy and seize the bases from 
which our Air Force can operate. 

If we are to avoid the mistakes of the 
past, we must not be misled into be- 
lieving that the Air Force can take on 
tasks that it cannot effectively accom- 
plish. The answer is: National security 
based upon a well-rounded and in- 
tegrated defense and offense. 


THEIR OPINIONS CLASH ON AIR POLICY 
GENERAL CARL A. SPAATZ retires as Chief of Staff, 
U. S. Air Force, this month. He will be succeeded by 
General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 49, former director of the 
Central Intelligence agency and nephew of Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. General Spaatz, 56, was deputy 
air commander-in-chief of Allied forces in Europe. 
REAR-ADMIRAL ELLIS M. ZACHARIAS, USN (Re- 
tired), made English and Japanese broadcasts during the 
war to the Japanese high command. These broadcasts 
helped convince the Japanese that continued resistance 
to Allied power was useless. Admiral Zacharias is the 


U. 8. Air Force photo 


author of “Secret Missions,” and is now lecturing 
throughout the country. 











Woodrow Wilson 


Charts the 


ERE are many remarkable things 
[ stout Woodrow Wilson’s first in- 
augural address in 1013—its elo- 
quence, its moving moral appeal, its 
shrewd analysis of the problems of our 
domestic economy. But perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about it is what 
was omitted. There is not a word in it 
about foreign policy, or foreign prob- 
lems. As far as Wilson could see — and 
he saw further than most people — all 
was serene on the international horizon. 
Yet Wilson’s first administration had 
to be concerned with foreign relations 
and war. His second administration was 
almost entirely concerned with these 
matters. These were, indeed, the cru- 
cial years of American development, the 
years in which the United States came 
of age as a world power. 


Resisting “Dollar Diplomacy” 


What had gone before was prepara- 
tion —a sort ofeflexing of the muscles. 
Theodore Roosevelt had sensed the 
growth of American power and been 
anxious to use that power, but he had 
not fully understood it. Certainly he 
had not understood the responsibilities 
it involved, or its larger moral meaning. 

Wilson did understand, Less swash- 
buckling than T. R., far less militaristic 
or naval minded, and wholly opposed 
to imperialism, Wilson brought to the 
appreciation of America’s new position 
a profound mind, a firm grasp of his- 
tory, and a high moral sense. It was 
Wilson who marked out the paths which 
the United States was to follow, and 
which America is following today. 

Early in his first administration Wil- 
son was confronted with two major 
problems of foreign policy. The first 
had to do with “dollar diplomacy” in 
China and elsewhere. Dollar diplomacy 
had flourished under T. R. and his suc- 
cessor, William Howard Taft. It seemed 
to many that the United States would 
follow in the footsteps of Old World 
nations by extending her influence 
through investments, and then follow- 
ing up the investments with political 
and military power. 

The issue came to a head with a pro- 


New Path 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


posed loan to China on terms far from 
favorable for China. Wilson set himself 
unalterably against the loan, and the 
whole thing was dropped. 

The second problem was far more 
important. It involved the Monroe Doc- 
trine and our whole attitude towards 
Latin America. 

Wilson had long distrusted the “Big 
Stick” aspect of the Monroe Doctrine. 
He took an early opportunity to de- 
nounce it and to promise a new inter- 
pretation. This was his famous Mobile 
Address of October, 1913. “The United 
States will never again seek one addi- 
tional foot of territory by conquest,” he 
said. He promised that our relations 
with the nations of Latin America would 
be on terms of equality and honor. 

Soon this principle was to be tested. 
Revolution broke out in Mexico. The 
Mexican president, Francisco Madero, 
was shot and a military adventurer, 
General Victoriano Huerta, seized pow- 
er. Wilson refused to recognize any 
regime founded on mere “force — or, as 
in this case, on murder. 

The result was a series of “incidents” 
and crises that brought the United 
States and Mexico to the verge of war. 
But Wilson refused to go to war — pop- 
ular as that course might have been. 
Instead he staved off recognition of 
Huerta by foreign nations, brought 
pressure upon him to resign, and in the 
end encouraged the famous ABC con- 
ference (Argentina, Brazil, Chile) to 
help solve the Mexican problem. 

The conference was successful. Hu- 
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@ We have seen, in this series, how the United 
States grew out of her dependence on Euro- 
pean powers and how our nation took her place 
as a major world power under Theodore Roose- 
velt’s bold leadership. This and next week we 
see Woodrow Wilson's contribution to our new 
leadership before and after World War I. 
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PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 


erta gave up the presidency of Mexico 
and fled. Peace was maintained. But 
what perhaps was more jmportant than 
any of these things was that, for the first 
time, American policy had been really 
made into a Pan-American policy. 
The Monroe Doctrine was not direct- 
ly involved, but it was indirectly. From 
the ABC conference can be dated that 
development which made it a “multi- 
lateral,” or general, rather than a “uni- 
lateral,” or purely U. S., policy. 
Thus, even before the shadow of 
World War I loomed over the American 
horizon, Wilson had introduced impor- 
tant changes in American foreign pol- 
icy. The war was to bring further 
changes, It was clear that the U. S. was 
not prepared for that war, did not un- 
derstand _ it, or know how to deal with it. 


Watchful Waiting 


Wilson’s first reaction was to declare 
neutrality immediately upon the out- 
break of war in August, 1914. That 
represented pretty well the attitude of 
most Americans. But within a_ short 
time Wilson and the American people 
came to see more clearly the issues 
involved. Gradually they came to real- 
ize that neutrality was no solution. 

The story of the way the United 
States was drawn into the World War! 
is a familiar one. But it¢s useful to look 
at the events from 1914 to 1918 in 
perspective. 

It is technically correct to say that 
the United States went to war because 
of German violations of international 
law and of American rights. But clearly 
that explanation tells little of the real 
reasons why Wilson came eventually to 
feel that American intervention was 
necessary. It does not explain the real 
issues of the war, nor the real conse- 
quences of American participation. Let 
us look at these next week. 
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The Arctic in the Air Age 


HE Arctic was once considered a 

frozen waste, of interest only to 
polar explorers. When Robert Peary 
planted an American flag at the North 
Pole in 1909, few people realized how 
important the Arctic would become to 
nations in the temperate zone. 

The coming of the Air Age has cast 
the Arctic in a whole new light. Why? 

(1) Because the shortest air routes 
connecting the world’s major countries 
cross the Arctic region._On our cover 
map, look at the air distances indicated 
by the blue lines. These routes are not 
yet followed by regular scheduled air 
lines. But it is possible to foresee the 
day when “around-the-world” flights 
will become “over-the-top-of-the-world” 
fights. 

(2) Because of tremendous changes 
in military strategy. Military strategists 
now believe that the first line of U. S. 
defense is the Arctic, rather than the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Long-range 
bombing attacks over the Arctic are 
quite possible. For the same reason, 
other nations (especially Russia) in- 
clude the Arctic in their defense plan- 
ning. 

Our cover map shows that there are 
five nations directly concerned with the 
Arctic region. The sections indicated on 
the map are not official, and do not even 
indicate ownership. But they do mark 
general areas of control. 

The United States is strengthening its 
Alaskan defenses, Army ground combat 
forces are now being sent there “for 
summer training.” The U. S. maintains 
two air bases in Greenland, in coopera- 
tion with the Danish government, and 
one at Keflavik, Iceland, in cooperation 
with the Icelandic government. The 
two bases shown on our map nearest 
the Pole are the first of nine U.S.-Cana- 
dian weather posts to be jointly estab- 
lished over the next three years. 

Canada and the U. S. work closely 
together on all Arctic matters. The two 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Bogoté (bé gd ta’) is the capital of 
Colombia. 

Manuel Roxas, (Mi nwél R6 his) and 
Elpidio Quirino (El péd yé Kéh rén 5), 
former and new president of the Philip- 
pines. 

component (kim pé nént), adjective, 
applies to the parts of a thing. A nearly 
synonymous word is ingredient. 

procurement (pré kir mént), noun, is 
the act of acquiring goods, services, etc. 

Word Quiz: Romansch, a language relic 
from Roman times, is an official language 
of (a) Romania, (b) Lombardy, (c¢) 
Switzerland, (d) Armenia. 
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countries cooperate in military and 
naval maneuvers in the North. 

Denmark's interest in the Arctic is 
concentrated on Greenland, the largest 
island in the world. Iceland recently 
became fully independent of Denmark. 

Norway's interest is concentrated on 
the Spitsbergen islands, north of Nor- 
way on the 80-degree mark. 

Russia controls almost half of the 
Arctic “pie.” She has the only Arctic 
settlements where white people live in 
large numbers. Russia operates many 
Arctic weather stations, and uses ships 
to clear shipping lanes in the Arctic’s 
frozen waters. 

The Arctic region is rich in minerals. 
Coal is mined in Spitsbergen, nickel in 
Finland, iron ore in Sweden, and cop- 
per in Canada. At Point Barrow, Alaska, 
the U. S. is exploring for new oil re- 
sources. 


THUNDERJETS IN ACTION 


HE Republic P-84 Thunderjets (see 

p. 8) looked fast and sleek at a 
demonstration at Dow Air Force Base 
in Maine. They are the most recent de- 
velopment ig fighter planes and were 
put through their paces for aviation 
reporters recently. 

The P-84s are jet-propelled, with a 
turbine engine. These new-style fighters 
are valuable because they combine high 
speed, top performance, and ability to 
climb to extreme altitudes. They travel 
over 600 miles an hour. Within less 
than a minute after take-off, they are 
out of sight. Their flying range is 1,000 
miles. 

All the controls are within the pilot's 
easy reach. The plane carries either 
rockets or .50-calibre machine guns, 
which can be fired simultaneously by 
pressing a button on the stick. The plane 
is so easily maneuverable that the pilot 
quickly twists the plane itself to shoot 
at a target, while the guns remain fixed. 

The P-84 is a graceful and swift plane. 
It turns and somersaults so smoothly 
that it looks more like a model in the 
wind than a powerful plane controlled 
by a pilot. It is 36 feet 9 inches in 
length, with a wing-span of 36 feet 5 
inches. Even the radio antennae and 
guns are hidden within the plane. A 
low-lying plexiglass hood is pulled over 
the pilot’s head to close the cockpit. 

The 14th Fighter Wing of the First 
Air Force at Dow Base is the first to 
be equipped with the P-84 Thunder- 
jets. Two more P-84 groups are being 
formed —at Roswell Air Force Base, 
New Mexico, and Shaw Field, Sumter, 
South Carolina. — Rena M. HAMELFARB 





Wide Blue Yonder 


Underline the word or phrase which 
best answers each of the following ques- 
tions, Each counts 4. Total, 28. 


1. Who is Secretary of the Air Force? 
(a) James Forrestal; (b) W. Stuart 
Symington; (c) Omar Bradley; (d) 
Carl A. Spaatz. 

2. Who is Secretary of Defense? (a) 
Robert Patterson; (b) James Forrestal; 
(c) W. Stuart Symington. 

3. When was the Air Force separated 
from the Army? (a) 1918; (b) 1935; 
(c) 1941; (d) 1947. 

4. How many groups does the Air 
Force have at present? (a) 15; (b) 
55; (c) 70; (d) 95. 

5. How many additional groups does 
the Air Force want immediately? (a) 
15; (b) 30; (c) 40; (d) 55. 

6. About how many billions of dollars 
will these additional groups cost, ac- 
cording to the Air Force? (a) two; (b) 
three; (c) ten; (d) fifteen. 

7. Why is Secretary Forrestal against 
any big increase in the Air Force now? 
i (a) It is strong enough. (b) All the 
| branches of the armed forces must be 
kept in balance. (c) In a future war, 
aviation will be unimportant. 


My score ____ 


Ceilings Unlimited 


In each of the following, underline 
the word or phrase which best answers 
the question. Each counts 4. Total, 12. 


1. Who flies our mail planes? (a) the 
Army; (b) private airlines; (c) U. S. 
Post Office. 

2. Which type of flight has the 
most accidents? (a) scheduled, major 
airline flights; (b) unscheduled flights 
by small companies. 
| 3. What was the airlines’ safety rec- 
I ord in 1947? (a) better than 1946; (b) 
worse than 1946; (c) best ever. 





My score 


(Turn page) 











CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


continued from preceding page 
Mapping the Arctic 


What can you learn from the map on 
the cover? In each of the following, 
underline the word or phrase which 


best answers the question. Each counts 
8. Total, 12. 

1, Which two points are the farthest 
apart? (a) Moscow-Fairbanks; (b) 
New York-Moscow; (c) New York- 
Japan. 

2. Which one of these nations does 
not control a “zone” in the Arctic? (a) 
United States; (b) Canada; (c) Japan; 
(d) Russia. 

8. Which of these reaches farthest 
north? (a) Alaska; (b) Greenland; (c) 
Iceland. 

4. Which one of these nations does 
not have part of its territory within the 
Arctic Circle? (a) Russia; (b) Norway; 
(c) Great Britain; (d) Canada. 


Wilson’s New Path 


How did President Wilson change 
our policy in handling foreign affairs in 
the Americas? Test your knowledge by 
placing the following events in chron- 
ological order, using the numbers 1 to 
5. Each counts 4, Total, 20. 


— Huerta fled from Mexico. 

= President Wilson denounced the 
“Big Stick” policy toward Latin 
America. 

— Wilson encouraged the ABC 
powers to meet to consider the 
Mexican situation. 

— Huerta took control of Mexico. 

— Mexican President Madero was 
shot. 

My score 


Spotting Fascists 


Can you tell a fascist when you see | 
one? If fascists support any of the fol- | 


lowing ideas, mark it S. If fascists are 


against the idea, mark it A. Each counts | 


4. Total, 28. 


— 1. Representative government. 
— 2. Keeping out refugees. 
. U. S. should rely exclusively 
on own defenses. 
. All men are created equal. 
. Banning labor unions. 


. Fair treatment for minority 
groups. 


. “Smearing” progressives as 
Communists. 
My score 
My total score 


My name 
CQ for issue of May 3, 1948 





10. D. D. Eisenhower 


ILL it be Eisenhower, after all? 
Will the man who has repeatedly 
denied that he is interested in politics 
be drafted as a Presidential candidate? 
Three months ago General of the 
Army Dwight David Eisenhower com- 
pleted his service as Army Chief of 
Staff. At that time it appeared certain 
| that President Truman would be named 
the Democratic candidate for the No- 
vember Presidential election. It was 
| simply a question of whom the Repub- 
licans would pick to oppose Mr. Tru- 
| man. At that moment public opinion 
| polls showed that Eisenhower was the 
| only potential GOP candidate who 
| could handily defeat Mr. Truman. But 
| was the former Allied Supreme Com- 
mander in Europe a willing candidate? 
1 Or was he even a Republican? 
| Without answering the second ques- 
| tion, General Eisenhowey took care of 
| the first one on January 22. In a letter 
to Leonard V. Finder, Manchester, 
N. H. publisher who had urged him to 
be a candidate, the General wrote, “My 
decision to remove myself completely 
| from the political scene is definite and 
| positive. . . . I could not accept nomina- 
| tion even under the remote circum- 
stances that it were tendered me.” 





“I’m Not Talking Any More” 


General Eisenhower's hat, tossed in 
by many admirers, seemed to have been 
effectively removed from the Presiden- 
tial ring. But in recent weeks, President 
Truman’s position in the Democratic 
party slumped sharply (see Mar. 22 
issue). There was a talk of a substitute 
j candidate, Would Eisenhower accept? 
Was his letter intended for Republi- 
cans only, or for the Democrats as well? 

Again the General spoke up — this 
time in response to a reporter’s ques- 
j tion, “Is it true that you are not avail- 
| able for a Presidential nomination on 

any ticket?” Eisenhower answered, “I 
| wrote a letter and meant every word of 

it. 'm not talking any more.” 

But the question remains: Can Gen- 
| eral Eisenhower still be drafted for the 
| Presidency. Leaders of two indepen- 
1 dent groups think so. “We will con- 

tinue just what we have been doing all 

along,” one of them said after the Gen- 
! eral’s latest statement. Eisenhower also 
continues to have active support from 

the Americans for Democratic Action, 
| 2 group of independent liberals. 





HATS IN THE RING 


PA ro OR PE ER fo OR OF PP Fo OP EE oo OR 


Introducing the Men Who May Be President 


Harr & | " 
“Ike” in brand new civilian clothes. 


In the midst of all of this, General 
Eisenhower is writing the story of his 
war experiences, which will be pub- 
lished soon. Next month, he takes over 
his first civilian job when he becomes 
president of Columbia University, in 
New York City. 

Eisenhower was born in Tyler, Texas, 
and grew up in Abilene, Kansas. He 
and his five brothers had “Ike” nick- 
names. One was “Big Ike,” another 
“Ugly Ike,” while red-faced Dwight 
was “Red Ike.” The nickname “Ike” 
has stuck to the General throughout his 
career. 

“Ike” was turned down by Annap- 
olis because he was too old when he 
applied. Instead he went to West 
Point, where he was graduated in 1915. 
He became a tank officer, graduated 
from the Army War College, and served 
in the Philippines. He first achieved 
public notice in 1941, when he com- 
manded the winning army on maneu- 
vers in Louisiana, just before the U. S. 
entered the war. 

It was Eisenhower, then a Major 
General, who was picked as Allied 
Commander for the British-American 
invasion of North Africa in November, 
1942. His superb ability to bring men 
of different nations and services into 
working unity helped win him the post 
of Allied Supreme Commander for the 
1944 invasion of Europe. His modesty, 
his tact, and the firmness with which 
he bore his terrifying responsibilities 
earned General Ike the admiration and 
devotion of his Allied staff officers and 
enlisted men alike.” 

General Eisenhower is married and 
has one son. His newly-born grandson 
is named Dwight David Eisenhower 
Il. 
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It is a bright and windless day near the close of the 
16th century. At the Leaning Tower of Pisa, professors 
and students from the near-by university have 
gathered to jeer at an experiment by a young professor 
named Galileo. 


They believe what Aristotle said 2,000 years ago—that 
a leavy weight must fall faster than a light one. But 
Galileo doubts this and now will try to prove his point. 


He is at the top of the tower with two iron balls, one 
weighing 10 pounds, the other one pound. He pauses, 
then drops both at the same time. They, fall to the 
earth—and make one thud. Both balls hit the ground 


at the same time. 


You see, Galileo had dared to doubt. He never believed, 
es other men did, that Aristotle had settled all prob- 
lems of the universe. So he went on to make many 
other contributions to man’s thinking—all growing 
from his idea of testing old theories, of experimenting 
to find a*new way. 


Now this same idea has been applied to automobiles 
for years by the men in General Motors Research 
Laboratories. 


They too have dared to doubt old theories and set 
ways of doing things. Like Galileo they believe in 
experimenting without end until they develop new 
methods and materials and ideas. 


And so, from them have come improvements like the 
self-starter, dynamic balancing of moving parts, 





crankcase ventilation, tetraethyl gasoline, and hun- 
dreds of others that make modern motoring what it is. 


Yes, if you want to know why General Motors cars 
have such a reputation for sturdiness, for smooth 
trouble-free action—for all-round value—you can find 
many of the answers in GM’s Research Laboratories. 


These research men are still being told about many 
things that “‘can’t be done.” They are still busier than 
ever working out ways to do them. 


That’s one of the big reasons why you'll keep hearing 
that you can’t beat a GM car for value—not only in this 
40th anniversary year of General Motors, but in many 
years to come. 


(i MORE AND BETTER THINGS Vj FOR MORE PEOPLE’ 


Gives More Value. 





On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 450 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE - BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 


FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH GM DIESEL 


DELCO * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


AC SPARK PLUGS 











WHAT FOR? DEMOCRACY IS A 
JOKE. IT’S ON THE WAY OUT, 


/ 








Fascist-minded people think along a certain pattern. 
They are against all basic principles of democracy. 
They even think democracy has outlived usefulness. 


‘THE BIG DEBATE \N TOO MUCH TALK IN 
1S_ON NOW. dem. ( WASHINGTON. WHAT WE 
| MNT . 
SS r N re 


Tris 





Fascist-minded people want to be ruled by a dictator. 
They admire power and authority, feel that government 
in which the majority makes the laws is senseless. 


HEAR HE WORKS 
FOR THE UN. 7 
“y, 7 


WE'VE GOT THEM 
LIVING HERE, TOO. BAD 
ENOUGH THEY TELL US 
WHAT To DO. 


WP 





Fascist-minded people are against having foreigners 
in U. S. They are also against cooperation with U. N. 
They believe that no other nation is as good as ours. 


How to Tell 
a kascist 


EW people in the United States will admit that 

they are fascist-minded. The vast majority of those 

who favor fascism in this country do not openly 
proclaim or admit their fascist sympathies. 

Often the fascist-minded proclaim they are anti-fas- 
cist, anti-communist, and “pro-American.” When they 
form organizations they use such resounding names as 
“Christian Nationalists.” Or they use such big words as 
“Constitutionalism” and “Americanism” in the titles of 
their organizations. They wave the American flag and 
don’t believe in what it stands for. They yell that they 
alone are the “One-Hundred Per Cent Americans.” 

How are we to tell when a person has fascist beliefs? 
We find that the behavior of a fascist-minded person 
falls into a pattern. We might call it the Fascist Pat. 
tern. This Fascist Pattern has several outstanding char- 
acteristics. Let us explore some of them. 

1, Fascist-minded persons usually hate Jews, and 
sometimes Catholics, Negroes or the foreign-born. All 
fascist groups are anti-Semitic. They have found that 
anti-Sémitism is an effective political weapon. American 
fascist sympathizers were encouraged by what Hitler 
did in Germany. “Look,” they said. “Hitler is the ruler 
of a big country. He is against the Jews. Hitler must 
be right.” 

Hitler was crushed, but the anti-Semitism that the 
Nazis preached has survived. The fascist-minded try to 
make us believe that Jews and Catholics and others 
with minority religious beliefs are not patriotic Ameri- 
cans. But the names of the heroes on every war monu- 
ment mutely testify that this is a lie. 


Against the United Nations 


2. The fascist-minded are against aliens, refugees, 
and everything else foreign. In almost every country, 
we find fascist groups that are opposed to people of 
other nations. 

In international affairs, too, the fascist-minded are 
usually extreme nationalists. They therefore have no 
use for the United Nations, or any other form of inter- 
national cooperation. “Too many foreigners,” they say. 

The fascist-minded also have another reason for op- 
posing international efforts for peace. International co 
operation is based on the voluntary association of equal 
peoples. And fascists always think that their race is the 
“Master Race.” 

3. It is as “red-baiters” that the fascist-minded get 
things really confused. Freedom-loving Americans detest 
communism as much as they detest fascism. But if they 
criticize the fascist-minded, the latter will immediately 
charge them with being Communists. The fascist- 
minded use the threat of communism as a bugaboo to 
frighten people into accepting fascism. The fascist- 
minded say that all liberals, progressives, Jews, inter- 
national bankers, and foreigners are Communists o 
“fellow travelers.” This is nonsense, of course. 
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4. Labor unions are also the targets of the fascist- 
minded. They lump together good and bad labor un- 
ions, and good and bad labor leaders. They say that all 


. organized labor is “communistic.” Yet it is a fact that 
most labor unions in this country are waging a deter- 


mined fight against communism. 

5. The fascist-minded are also sympathetic with 
Fascists in other countries. Before Pearl Harbor, the 
fascist-minded defended Hitler and Mussolini. They 
said these dictators were our defense against commu- 
nism. 


Against Democracy and for War 


6. The fascist-minded are also against democracy. 
They say that democracy is “on the way out.” They 
sometimes twist to their own purposes the historic fact 
that our founding fathers referred to our nation as a 
“republic.” A republic, they say, is ruled by a select 


few who know what is best for the people. Democracy, . 


the fascist-minded claim, is “mobocracy,” the rule of 
the mob. Democracy, according to them, is about the 
same as Communism. 

If you have read the preceding articles in this series, 
you know that the United States is both a democracy 
and a republic. And we intend to stay a democratic 
republic. 


7. The fascist-minded say that war is the greatest 
creative activity of man. They always glorify military 
heroes, never the heroes of the human spirit and intel- 
lect. One Fascist slogan goes as follows: “Life is a 
struggle, struggle is war, war is life.” 

Faulty reasoning such as this leads the fascist-minded 
to violence and bloodshed. It leads them to overthrow 
the government by force. What would they substitute? 
A one-party system such as Hitler and Mussolini set 
up. Of course, only Fascists would be the leaders of 
this party. 

8. The one-party system is a feature of the Fascist 
pattern, just as it is of Russian communism. In Fascist 
countries, the aim is to suppress all opposition parties. 
A Fascist government in the United States would mean 
that the Fascist party would be the only true American 
party. All other parties would be treasonable and un- 
American. 

One of the chief slogans of Fascists everywhere has 
been: “One people, one party, one state.” 

There may not be many actual Fascists in the United 
States, but in one form or another the way they think is 
bad for our country. We should all be able to recognize 
the symptoms of fascism in order to combat it. Com- 
munism and fascism are equally contrary to Ameri- 
canism. 

Some people thoughtlessly accept some of the doc- 
trines or attitudes of fascism, yet will not admit that 
they are Fascists. They need to do some straight think- 
ing. Both communism and fascism are totalitarian 
schemes designed to destroy democracy. 
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THE UNION CLAIMS IT'S 
STRIKING FOR A LIVING 











Fascist-minded people are against labor unions, don’t 
distinguish between good and bad unions. They forget 
that some unions lead in the fight against communism. 





HITLER MAY HAVE BEEN WRONG 
BOUT 





Fascist-minded people are against Jews and Catholics. 
They use this hatred of minority religious groups as 
a political weapon to get people over to their side. 





a THIS I$ PLAIN, OLD-FASHIONED 
AMERICANISM. ‘ 











When fascist-minded people form an organization they 
always use a high sounding name. They never say that 
their point of view is undemocratic and un-American. 














Everybody likes to watch the trains go 


by—especially the fast freights. But how 
would you like to stand in front of a 
“mike” and try to answer some questions 
about railroading? Here are four tough 
ones. Check the answers you think are 
correct. Then seehow many you got right: 


coal do the railroads 
haul for the homes and 
industries of the nation 


in a year? 


aanencemeiscilitaads se cme 


2. Question: How many 
carloads wf farm prod- 
ucts were hauled on the 
railroads last year? 
4,000,000 cars 


140,000,000 tons (1) 
360,000,000 tons 1) 
520,000,000 tons () 








1. In 1947 the railroads hauled 
520,000,000 tons of coal — more 
than were ever moved in any year 
before. 


2. In 1947 the railroads hauled 
6,000,000 carloads of farm produce 
— more grain and grain products 
than in any previous year. 


3. Before the war the average 
charge of the railroads for hauling 
a ton of freight one mile was less 
than one cent. Even today, with 
the higher rates necessary to meet 
greatly increased wages and prices, 
the average charge is only about 
one and a quarter cents. 








HERE ARE THE ANSWERS: 


6,000,000 cars |) 
8,000,000 cars [) 


roads get, on the aver-' 
age, for hauling a ton® 
of freight one mile? 


4. In the year 1947, hauling the 
biggest peacetime traffic in their 
history, the railroads earned an 
average return of only 3% per 
cent on their net investment. This 
is only about half what the rail- 
roads need to meet their interest 
and rental charges and to provide 
for necessary improvements. 


+ 


Railroads, under regulation, must 
be allowed to charge enough for 
their services to make sure that 
the America of tomorrow will en- 
joy even better railroad transpor- 
tation than it has today. 














1% cents [) 


2% cents [) 


4. Question: How much 
do you think the rail- 


; ”) roads earn on their in- 


vestment? 


3¥%epercent[] 5% percent[) 
10 per cent (_) 
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ment, you can’t match a sports 

event. Here is conflict set in sharp 
focus against a background of drama, 
lor, characterization—and chance. 
These are the raw materials of literature 
and they have not been overlooked by 
writers. 

Among the world’s sports classics are 
the works of the Greek poet Pindar, 
whose Olympian odes celebrated the 
victors in the ancient Olympic games. 
The sacred fires of Olympia’s altars are 
cold and scattered ashes, but Pindar’s 
poetry is still as real as last Saturday's 
track meet. 

But we need not go back to the 
Greeks for our sports stories. Some of 
our ablest modern writers have done 
their best work in the field of sports. 
Most of these men are graduates of the 
sports desk, and they have carried over 
into their fiction the fresh vivid imagery 
of the newspaper’s sports pages. Some 
of them, notably Ring Lardner, Damon 
Runyon, and Paul Gallico, have also 
been singularly adroit at reproducing 
the pungent idiom of the sports world 
to make their characters “come alive.” 

Most of our sports literature is in the 
short story form. This is explained, per- 
haps, by the fact that it is rather dif- 
ficult to sustain a sports event over the 
course of a novel. For the same reascn, 
few of our dramatists have tackled 
sports. Clifford Odets, in his play Golden 
Boy, deals with boxing. But this play is 
4 melodramatio attempt to give us a 
picture of a prize fighter who smashes 
his hands — and his hopes of becoming 
a concert violinist. 

In William McCleery’s play, Hope for 
the Best, one of the scenes carries an 
exchange of dialogue which takes a pen- 
nant for describing the poetry (if you 
think this word is out of joint here,-read 
the excerpt) of baseball. Lucille is tell- 
ing Mike, a newspaper writer, about her 
father, a sportswriter who was also a 
demon pitcher. As Lucilie tells the story, 
she is fired by her love for Mike and 
her proud remembrance of her Pop, 
who died when she was 17. 

Lucite: Gee! You should have seen 
my father play baseball. One Sunday 


F: sheer pulse-pounding excite- 
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Home Runs 


eVery summer . . . he pitched for the 
editorial department against the me- 
chanical department. 

Mrke: You mean softball? 

Lucite: No, real baseball . . . both 
sides had uniforms. 

Mixe: What was your father’s name? 

Lucite: Barney. Look. (She 
stands.) You have to bear in mind that 
my father was broad-shouldered and 
flat-chested. In fact he was flat all the 
way from his Adam’s apple to his in- 
steps. (She gestures.) Like an animal 
cracker. 

Mixe: You don’t ---- uh ---- 

Lucite: Never mind. Imagine it. 
And when he walked from the dugout 
to the pitcher’s box, it was so beautiful. 
And all those average people in the 
grandstand who were not supposed to 
have good taste—they knew he was 
beautiful, too. 

Mike: Beautiful how? 

Lucite: (She tries to tell and show 
at the same time.) The way he walked, 
the same time.) The way he walked, 
going like this— (She smacks right fist 
into left palm.) — Nervous, keyed up, 
but not self-conscious — stuffing his 
knuckles into the glove. And he just 
ambled along loose-jointedly; not slink- 
ing like a man ashamed of something, 
or strutting like a man who's stuck up. 
Just the good old American amble of a 
man who feels the world through his 
shoes and likes it. You'd think he was 
dreaming, or dopey, but if you stuck 
your foot out and tripped him—in a 
flash, before you could pull your foot 
back — he might whip out his pistol and 
shoot you dead. You know what I 
mean? 

Mike: Of course I do. 

Luciu.tt: (Dazed.) Where was I? 

Mie: Your father just shot a man in 
the foot. 

Lucite: All right. Now he’s on the 
mound. Just fooling around. He has a 
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brand new baseball. He takes his glove 
off and works that ball in his two bare 
hands, washing the horse-hide cover 
with the sweat of his palms. 

Mixe: What kind of sound does it 
make? 

Lucite: It’s a kind of — creesh. 

Mixe: (Considers for an instant, then 
nods.) That's right. Go on. 

Lucite: I never actually could 
hear it. 

Mixe: That's all right. 

Lucite: My father stands there like 
a man challenging the gods. So thin, so 
cocky; asking for trouble. A pitcher can 
get in terrible trouble, you know. 

Mixe: Yes, I know. 

Lucite; It’s almost time to play ball 
now. My father is standing with his feet 
apart, The upper part of his body has 
gone limp. He looks like a depraved 
cowboy. Very relaxed anyway. Play 
ball! His two arms shoot up in the air. 
He pivots. . . . His head and shoulders 
go back and his left leg goes up and out 
as a counter-balance. Now his right 
arm begins to come forward, and it 
looks as if he meant to throw his whole 
arm at the batter, from the elbow down. 
Then his leg snaps like a trap and it’s 
the pitch! And somehow his arm is still 
attached and only the ball goes to the 
batter. And then . . . (She shrugs.) 

Mike: And then what. 

Lucie: It’s a strike. 

Mixe: Always? 

Lucite: The way I remember it, 
always. 


Copyright 1945 by William McCleery. 





NGO Joe Cantillon, manager of 
p::: hapless, hopeless Washing- 
ton Senators, sat on the worn 
bench in the steaming locker room and 
read the letter again. He was still not 
fully dressed in his baseball uniform, 
but he was drenched in that wet-bath 
of perspiration that only a June day in 
the nation’s capital can give, A steady 
stream ran down his arm and blurred 
the inked words on the piece of ruled 
copy paper. 

Joe Cantillon put the paper aside, 
pulled on his baseball pants and shirt 
and sat down to lace his shoes. The 
effort was too much and again he 
reached for the letter. It said: 

“You better come out here and get 
this pitcher. He throws a ball so fast 
nobody can see it and he strikes out 
everybody. He throws a ball so fast 
it’s like a little white bullet going down 
to the catcher and his control is so good 
that the catcher just holds up his glove, 
shuts his eyes, then picks the ball out 
of the pocket. 

“He’s a big nineteen-year-old fellow 
like I told you before, and if you don’t 
hurry up someone will sign him and 
he will be the best pitcher that ever 
lived. He throws faster than Addie Joss 
or Amos Rusie ever did, and you bet- 
ter hurry, Joe, or you will be sorry. 

“His name is Walter Johnson, and 
he pitches for the Wieser team out 
here in Idaho.” ' 

Joe smiled a little ruefully. Faster 
than Joss? Faster than Rusie? Nobody 
could throw a ball any faster than those 
two on their better days, and Joe ought 
to know — he had watched them as 
only an old umpire like himself knew 
how to watch a pitcher. 

And suppose this Johnson could 
throw a ball faster? What good was 
it going to be to Joe Cantillon, saddled 
with the worst collection of alleged 
baseball players ever gathered in one 
clubhouse in any major league any- 
where? Here he was, with his first 
chance as a major league manager in 
this year of 1907; the team was in 
eighth place almost as soon as the sea- 
son started, and the only way it was 
going to get out of the cellar was to 
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Rookie Walter Johnson starts on the glory 
road that leads to baseball's Hall of Fame 
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inveigle another team into the league 
to create a ninth place. This Washing- 
ton team would take that over right 
away, and stay there too. 

Finally Cantillon finished his dress- 
ing and went out through the long tun- 
nel to the bench. It was just another 
ball game, just another beating. The 
fans were hooting at him — those same 
fans who had greeted him with cheers 
only a few weeks before when he had 
come to Washington to try to work a 
miracle with his ragtag team. Life was 
getting less peaceful for Joe Cantillon 
every day. 

The team was filing through the rou- 
tine batting practice that June aftér- 
noon as Joe Cantillon sat in the dug- 
out out of the sun and watched with 
no outward enthusiasm. Joe sighed 
with the delicacy of a tired elephant 
and reached in his hip pocket for the 
red bandanna. It was like sitting in a 
shower bath in that heat! 

His fingers came out with a piece 
of paper and, for want of something 
better to take his mind off the team, 
he read the letter again. “He throws 
a ball so fast nobody can see it and he 
strikes out everybody.” Suppose this 
fan happened to be right about this 
young pitcher? Suppose the greatest 
pitcher the world would ever see was 
warming up out in — what was it? Was 
warming up out there in Wieser, Idaho, 
right this minute? And suppose that 
Joe Cantillon could just step down to 
the telegraph office and send a .mes- 
sage to this youngster and come up 
with a man who threw so fast nobody 
could see it? Wouldn’t that be some- 
thing? 

Just daydreams. The club owners 
would chase him out of town on a rail 
if he sent a wire like that. He might 
as well forget this Johnson. 

Then it was time to start the game 
and Joe cranked his mind back from 
his pleasant dreamland to the unpleas- 
ant job of trying to win a ball game. 

The Detroit Tigers were powerful 


By Roger Treat 


that year of 1907. They were a real 
powerhouse in their own league 

The sparkling Tyrus Raymond Cobb, 
Detroit center fielder, was in the third 
year of his flaming, daring career. He 
had hit, run and stormed his way to a 
.820 batting average the year before, 
and with his burning passion for sv- 
premacy, it was inevitable that he 
would be better and better. 

It was a tough team to beat. Only 
the National League champions could 
do it. 

- o ° 

The days dragged by for Joe Can- 

tillon in Washington. The management, 


not entirely willing to assume its full 


responsibility for the poor showing of 
the Senators, was getting in Joe’s hair. 
“Why don’t you let me get some new 
players?” Pongo Joe shouted in exas- 
peration after one unhappy session. 
“Why don’t you give me a scout to 
send out to find some ball-players? No- 
body could win with these clowns you 
give me. Why, I know where I can 
get an outfielder as good as Cobb. He's 
out there in Kansas right now and 
some club will grab him.” 
“We can’t afford a scout, Joe. Why 
don’t you send one of your players?” 
“One of my players? Who? Who can 
I spare off this, this, this — ball team?” 
“Listen, gentlemen,” Joe said, trying 
with all his force to keep from scream- 
ing, “I am the manager. It’s my first 
year as a big league manager, | am in 
eighth place and I know what that 
means. I have been an umpire around 
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this game for a long time. I know what 
happens to eighth place managers. 

“| don’t want to go back to being 
an umpire, but I can hear that little 
whisk broom getting itself ready in my 
closet at home right now. Eighth place 
managers look for new jobs. 

“You've got to give me a better 
break. You’ve got to let me get some 
new players.” 

Joe pawed through the papers on 
his desk. His fingers stuck to a sweat- 
stained piece of paper from a cheap 
copy-book. Joe’s eyes flared sparks 
again. This was the hunch. 

“Gentlemen,” he said. “I know where 
I can get the greatest pitcher in the 
world. He throws so fast nobody can 
see the pitch, and he strikes out every- 
body. All I need is a man — and a 
ticket to Wieser, Idaho.” 

“Where, Joe?” 

“Wieser, Idaho. This fellow Jackson, 
or Johnson, or something, is as fast as 
Amos Rusie, faster than Addie Joss, He 
strikes out everybody.” 

“All right, Joe. This club is losing 
money, but if you think you can spare 
one of your men we'll stand the ex- 
pense of a few trips.” 

From downstairs in the clubhouse a 
worried voice Came up. 

“Hey, Joe. Hey, Joe, some more bad 
news. Cliff Blankenship just busted his 
finger.” 

Joe Cantillon dropped face forward 
on the desk. Cliff Blankenship was his 
best catcher! 

A few minutes later Joe was start- 
ing for the bench with all the enthu- 
siasm of a man heading for the gallows 
when the idea hit him. He raced to the 
window and yelled: 

“Hey, Eddie. Eddie, tell Blanken- 
ship to get that finger set and band- 
aged as quick as he can. He’s leav- 
ing tonight for Kansas. Yeah, Kansas. 
And Idaho too. I’m going to get me a 
pitcher. Greatest pitcher ever lived. 
Name's Johnson.” 

He reported to Washington on a 
hot July morning. The sun was slug- 
ging the capital that day with all its 
sweltering power. The Senators were 
going through the motions of practice 


~ and unhappy Joe Cantillon watched 


wearily from near the first base dug- 
out. 

Walter Johnson was dressed in his 
best that morning — the very best that 
the greatest department store in Wie- 
ser, Idaho, could afford. A tall, black 
stovepipe derby sat squarely on dead 
center of his wavy brown-red hair; the 
suit had probably been described as 
“Klassy-Kut Klothing”; it was check- 
ered and scratchy looking, and it might 
have fitted a man six inches shorter 
than Johnson with arms five inches 
less long. 

He walked with an ambling firmness 
that was awkward, yet powerfully 
graceful, as men do when they have 
logged many miles on a farm and in the 
forests. 

It was his arms that Joe Cantillon 
noticed first that morning. The arms 
and the eyes and the smile. The smile 
came first as Johnson walked up and 
said, “My name’s Johnson, Mr. Cantil- 
lon. I'm your new pitcher.” 

The smile was the kind that made 
you smile too. It was friendly and sin- 
cere; it came easily from much usage, 
and it sparkled like the sun flashing 
from behind an old, tiresome storm. 
The eyes backed it up with a deep blue 
brilliance, crinkled at the corners from 
long hours in the blazing sun. 

Those arms! thought Joe. Look at 
those arms. They hang so long he can 
scratch his knee without bending over! 
They come down so far he can reach 
right up to the plate and drop the ball 
in the catcher’s hand, There never were 
arms like that before. Oh, Lordie, if 
this one can only throw — and know 
where it’s going! 

“They tell me you throw pretty 
hard, Johnson,” said Joe Cantillon. 
“Blankenship liked your style. There’s 
room here, a permanent job, for a good 
pitcher — a pitcher who isn’t afraid of 
work.” 

“Td like to pitch every day, Mr. Can- 
tillon.” 

“Not that much work, Johnson. We 
have a couple of other pitchers here. 
People tell me you are fast, that you 
strike out a lot of batters. What was 
your record in Wieser this year?” 

“I lost a couple, Mr. Cantillon. Lost 
two games. But I guess I won about 
thirteen before I left. We only played 
two, three, four games a week. Usu- 
ally Saturday and Sunday, and maybe 
a couple more sometimes. So I just 
pitched week ends mostly.” 

“I suppose you pitched the Sunday 
games?” 

“Yes, Mr, Cantillon, Sunday and Sat- 
urday.” 

“Both games?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Your arm get tired?” 
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“Can't say it ever did. One time I 
pitched Friday and Saturday and two 
games Sunday, but that wasn’t tiring. 
That was fun. I'd liketo pitch every 
day. I sure like to throw that old ball.” 

Joe Cantillon leaned against the first 
base stands and closed his eyes for a 
minute. Maybe the sun was getting 
him. Maybe too much worry and too 
much heat were boiling his brain in a 
slow poison that was making him just a 
little daffy. 

He pitches Friday and Saturday, 
and two games Sunday, Joe was think- 
ing. He’s built like a massive slingshot 
on legs. That right arm looks eight feet 
long, and if he knows or can learn any- 
thing about rhythm and leverage, that 
ball will come whistling down there — 
Oh, Lordie! 

“How many you strike out back there, 
Johnson?” 

“Not so many, Mr. Cantillon. Twelve, 
fifteen, eighteen a game. We played 
pretty friendly out there most of the 
time. If we got a lead I'd let ‘em hit 
fora while, 

“You'd let ’em hit?” 

“Yes, sir. Game’s not much fun if 
you can’t hit once in a while.” 

Joe shook his head like a man try- 
ing to rouse himself from deep sleep. 

“Look, Walter,” he said, “in this 
league we don’t care about the others 
having fun. We want to win every 
game if we can. We don’t let up so the 
other fellows can belt our brains out. 
You understand that?” 

“Sure, Mr. Cantillon. I never let 
them hit if they got close to us. I just 
threw the easy ones to fellows who 
didn’t get many hits. I wouldn’t do 
that in the big leagues.” 

At that moment a ball got by big 
Jim Delehanty, Senator first baseman, 
and bounced against the wall beside 
Johnson. He picked it up, fondled it a 
moment. Then that long arm uncoiled 
with an easy swing and the ball seemed 
to scorch the air to land in the first 
baseman’s mitt. Delehanty started to 
turn back toward the diamond, looked 
at the ball, looked at Johnson, looked 
at Cantillon with disbelief. 

The big rube hadn't thrown it hard. 
Just sort of half-lobbed it sidearm, but 
the ball had cracked in his mitt like a 
shot from a gun, 

“You shouldn’t do that, Walter,” said 
Joe Cantillon. “That's busher stuff. 
These fellows won't like you if you 
play hot-hand with them.” 

“Goodness gracious, I didn’t throw 
that hard, Mr. Cantillon. I just tossed 
it to that man.” 

Just tossed it, 
Lordie. 

“Can I pitch today, Mr. Cantillon?” 

“Today? You just had a long train 
ride, didn’t you?” 


thought Joe. Oh, 





“Pretty long, but IF came here to 
pitch, I can rest all winter.” 

“Walter, you better go find a place 
to stay. Get a room and lie around for 
a day. Tomorrow we'll get you fixed 
up with togs and you can throw a few. 
We'll see what you can do.” 

He went out through the entry way, 
the long arms moving rhythmically, the 
ambling stride eating up the distance 
effortlessly. He stopped by the gate 
and looked slowly around the field, at 
the grandstand, the bleachers, the 
fences, the scoreboard, He smiled, and 
Cantillon, watching, found himself smil- 
ing too. 

There was something warm and mag- 
netic about this big farmer. 

“Who’s that big rube, Joe?” 

It was Delehanty, his leathery face 
still traced with confusion. 

Joe Cantillon took one more look 
at the entry where the top of a tall 
stovepipe hat was disappearing toward 
the street. 

“That’s Walter Johnson, Jim. Walter 
Perry Johnson, and he throws a ball so 
fast nobody can see it. That’s our new 
pitcher, Walter Johnson, and he’s go- 
ing to be the greatest pitcher in the 
world.” 

“Does he say so, Joe?” 

“No, he doesn’t, Jim. He isn’t that 
kind of a busher. I say so, and this time 
I'm not going to be wrong.” 


Tue curtain goes up for Walter 
Perry Johnson at one o'clock in the 
afternoon of August 2, 1907, the first 
game of a double-header. He is nine- 
teen years old, he stands an inch more 
than six feet tall, he weighs just under 
two hundred pounds and it is all solid 
flesh. He has the reddish, sun-baked 
skin of the typical outdoor liver; his 
well-shaped head has a true rugged 
classic beauty, with small, close-sei ears, 
sparkling, laughing eyes that wrinkle at 
the outer corners, even teeth in a quick- 
grinning mouth. He will break a thou- 
sand feminine hearts, and he will give 
his own to only one. 

As Joe Cantillon had already noticed 
Johnson had one abnormality — his 
arms. They do not quite touch his knees 
as he stands erect, but they reach only 
short inches from it. They are long, 
supple and sinewy. The hands are 
large, strong from work, big-knuckled, 
and efficient. 

Fewer than seven hundred fans came 
to the game that afternoon. Had the 
visiting team been of less importance 
than the Tigers, and had not the mag- 
netic Ty Cobb been one of these Tigers, 
Johnson might have made his debut be- 
fore an almost empty house. 

They watched him as he warmed up. 


The fans, his teammates, the Tigers. 
Cobb watched him too. Especially 
Cobb, who didn’t intend to have any- 
body get him out if he could help it. 

Finally he saw enough and went back 
to his dugout. 

“What’s he got, Ty?” asked Wahoo 
Sam Crawford, who might have been 
called the Babe Ruth of his time. 

“He’s got the fastest pitch I ever 
saw,” said Cobb. 

“You serious?” 

“Yes, I'm serious. That catcher is just 
knocking the ball down. He can’t hold 
him and I’m not surprised. This busher 
is faster than anybody I ever hit against. 
If he’s wild, too, it will be murder. 
Look at that delivery! The ball comes 
out of nowhere and it’s part cross fire. 
Lord, give that busher two years and 
nobody will touch him.” 

It would be nice to recall that John- 
son won that first game, but it wouldn’t 
be factual. He came close; he hand- 
cuffed Cobb and Crawford and Rossman 
and the rest; they got only six hits from 
his whistling stuff in the eight innings he 
worked, but one of those hits was a 
four-bagger by Sam Crawford, who 
admitted after the game that he just 
“closed his eyes and prayed.” 

The Washington infield, as was its 
custom, came up with two errors in 
strategic spots, and the team got only 
one run for Johnson. He went out for 
a pinch hitter in the last half of the 
eighth. In the final inning, both teams 
scored once to make it 3-2. 

Ty Cobb didn’t like that game. He 
didn’t like being handcuffed by a bush- 
er who obviously didn’t know the first 
thing about how to handle himself on 
a pitching mound. All Johnson knew 
at this time was how to throw. When 
he got in trouble he threw faster. 

The first time at bat, Cobb learned 
one thing about Johnson. He learned 
that no matter how much he, Cobb, 
crowded the plate, no matter how much 
advantage he would try to take, John- 
son would not throw at him, would not 
dust him off, 

Cobb didn’t know that day whether 
Johnson refrained from lack of experi- 
ence or for other reasons. As the years 
of their intense rivalry rolled by, Cobb 
knew that Johnson would never de- 
liberately throw at any batter at any 
time. Johnson thought it was dishonest, 
unfair, and he wouldn’t do it. Also he 
had a deep-seated fear of hitting a bat- 
ter. 

Cobb did not make an honest, swing- 
ing base hit that day. He faced Walter 
for the first time to open the second 
inning after Johnson had set back the 
first three in order to start the game. 
Ty took a look at two fast balls, de- 
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“cided that discretion was the wises 


course, and dropped a drag bunt to. 
ward second base, beating it out easily, 

Johnson’s motion bothered Cobb ~ 
and all the rest. He was awkward. He 
had no windup. When he was ready to 
pitch, he twisted his body far around 
to the right until he was facing second 
base. Then his left foot would shoot 
out, and that long, buggy-whipping 
arm would come sweeping through just 
below the waistline. It wasn’t sidearm, 
and it wasn’t underhand. It was a de. 
livery all his own that had the demor. 
alizing, deceiving qualities of a cross 
fire. 


Tazaz was something different about 
the flight of the ball, something Cobb 
had never seen before. Speed didn't 
bother him. Not the speed of Joss and 
Cy Young and Chief Bender and Wad- 
dell, who could throw pretty fast if 
they wanted to. Their hard ones would 
come in singing, fade upward and in- 
ward to the side from which they were 
throwing. 

Johnson’s was different. It didn’t 
sing, it “whooshed”; there was a def- 
nitely audible sound as the laces fought 
the air resistance. And when it should 
climb up and away from a left-handed 
hitter it broke upward and sharply to- 
ward him. It was disconcerting, for the 
batter had to swing faster than ever be- 
fore to hope to connect solidly. 

It brought up a problem for Ty Cobb, 
Cobb loved a problem, a new enemy 
in his fanatic drive to excel in all that 
was baseball. He was a spirit that 
asked no mercy, nor gave any. And if 
he got the rough stuff thrown back in 
his face he would never complain. 

Cobb faced Walter Johnson four times 
that first afternoon of Johnson’s career, 
and the last three times Cobb was out. 

When the game was finished, Cobb 
clattered down the cement steps that 
led to the dressing rooms. A_|loud- 
mouthed fan leaned over the railing 
and jeered at the Georgia Peach. 

“What’s the matter, Cobb? That big 
farmer got your number?” 

Cobb snarled for a second, but he 
was an honest sportsman too. 

“No,” he said, “but you can’t hit ‘em 
if you can’t see ’em.” 

A slogan had been coined. It would 
be repeated millions of times in the 
years to come. And always it would be 
associated with Walter Johnson. 

“You can’t hit °em if you can't see 
"em.” 

The big, lovable farm boy was on 
his way; the gates to the glory road 
were swinging open. 

“You can’t hit em if you can't see 
“em.” 
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ODES TO VERSE 


verses on sports is that there 

aren’t enough of them. That is, 
enough good ones. By good we mean 
nice and salty, with plenty of red blood 
and thunder. Only sports odes with this 
quality have stood the test of time. 

Take “Casey at the Bat” and “The 
Kid’s Last Fight,” for example. These 
have become folk legends. As such, 
there’s nothing high brow about ‘em. 
They make no pretense of pointing a 
moral. They simply tell a story. But in 
the telling, you can almost smell] the 
dust on the diamond and the resin of 
the ring, That, in our estimation, is the 
stuff good sports verse is made of. 

You probably remember Phineas 
Thayer's immortal Casey. With the 
count 2 to 4 against Mudville, the great 
slugger comes to bat in the ninth inning 
with men on second and third and two 
out. He takes two strikes, and his face 
grows “stern and cold.” 


T HE only thing we don’t like about 


The sneer is. gone from Casey’s lip, his 
teeth are clenched in hate; 

He pounds with cruel violence his bat 
upon the plate. 

And now the pitcher holds the ball, and 
now he lets it go. 

And now the air is shattered by the force 
of Casey’s blow. 


Oh, somewhere in this favored land the 
sun is shining bright; 

The band is playing somewhere, and 
somewhere hearts are light. 

And somewhere men are laughing, and 
somewhere children shout. _ 

But there is no joy in Mudville — mighty 
Casey has struck out! 


“The Kid’s Last Fight” or “The Story 
of the Greatest Ring Tragedy” ison the 
corny side. Yet there’s no denying its 
charm, if that’s the word for it. é 

It's the story of two pals, both light- 
weight fighters. After turning profes- 
sional, they separate. The one telling 
the story wins the American champion- 
ship. He then crosses the ocean to fight 
the European champion, whom he 
knows only as The Yorkshire Pet. When 
he climbs into the ring, he sees the Pet 
for the first time. It’s his pat, the Kid! 
He begs the Kid to let him fake a knock- 
out. But the Kid is too square. 

“The crowd had bet their dough on 
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us — We had to fight (the honest cuss).” 

By this time the ballad has picked 
up terrific pace. You can almost see the 
pals trading blows toe to toe. In the 
third round, the Kid goes down. 


He took the limit on one knee — 

A chance to get his wind you see; 

At ten he jumped up like a flash, 

And on my jaw he hung a smash. 

I'm fightin’, too, there toe to toe, 

And hittin’ harder blow for blow. 

I darn soon knowed he couldn’t stay. 

He rolled his eyes— you know the way. 
The way he staggered made me sick. 

I stalled. McGee yelled “Cop him quick!” 
The crowd was wise and yellin’ “Fake!” 
They'd seen the chance I wouldn’t take. 
And callin’ things I couldn’t stand; 

I stepped in close and smashed his chin, 
The Kid fell hard, he was all. in. 


I carried him into his chair, 

And tried to bring him to for fair, 

I rubbed his wrists — done everything. 
A doctor climbed into the ring, 

And I was starin’ and couldn’t see; 
The doctor turned and shook his head, 
I looked again—the Kid was dead! 


One of the outstanding sports poets 
of the day is Grantland Rice. His most 
famous ode, perhaps, is “Casey’s Re- 
venge,” in which Casey, in another turn 
at bat, redeems himself. 

For weeks after his awful whiff, 
Casey is a broken man. Then one day 
the pitcher who struck him out returns 
to Mudville. 


A few historic home runs and knockouts rhymed 


FROM BETTER SPORTS 


Comes the ninth inning with Mud- 
ville behind 1 to 4. Three men on base. 
Up comes Casey. The pitcher fires 
across two strikes. 


No roasting for the umpire now — his was 
an easy lot; 

But here the pitcher whirled again — was 
that a rifle shot? 

A whack! A crack! And out through space 
the leather pellet flew, 

A speck against the distant sky—a blot 
against the blue. 


Above the fence in center field in rapid 
whirling flight 

The speck sailed on —the blot grew dim, 
and then was lost to sight; 

Five thousand voices called him king — 
five thousand threw a fit, 

But no one ever found the ball that mighty 
Casey hit! 


Each town must have its hero, though it 
turns at times to mock; 

It doesn’t matter who he is, so long as he 
can sock; 

When I asked Casey how he felt —he 
looked up from his cup — 

“That Thayer made a bum o’ me —I had 
to show him up!” 


Most of Grantland’s verse, however, 
is on the inspirational, moralizing side. 

Another good hand at whimsey is 
John Kieran, the noted sportswriter and 
know-everything of Information Please. 
Typical of his handiwork is this ditty on 
ice hockey: 


There’s this that I like about hockey, my 
lad; 

It’s a clattering, battering sport. 

As a popular pastime it isn’t half bad 

For chaps of the sturdier sort. 

You step on the gas and you let in the 
clutch; 

You start on a skate and end on a crutch; 

Your chance of surviving is really not 
much; 

It’s something like storming a fort. 


Damon Runyon, the late poet laure- 
ate of Broadway, never dreamed that 
the little poem he batted out on Ken- 
tucky Derby Day in 1925 would go 
down in sports lore as the poem on 
horse racing. He wrote it after watch- 
ing the great jockey, Earle Sande, “boot 
home” a 40 to 1 shot. Here’s the first 
stanza: 


Maybe there'll be another 
Heady an’ game an’ true — 
Maybe we'll find his brother 
At drivin’ them horses through. 
Maybe — but, say, I doubt it, 
Never his like ag’in — 
Never a handy 
Guy like Sande 
Bootin’ them babies in. 


—H. L. Masin 





NAPSACK days are coming. Do 
K you feel it? 

Soon, like Masefield, you'll 
ge. ure” in your heels. Soon a thin 
green flame will lick across the ground, 
leaping suddenly to tip twigs and the 
tops of trees. Soon this emerald fire will 
leap up in you, too, and you'll have to 
be moving along. 

It’s an old story. “Afoot and light- 
hearted, I take to the open road, 
healthy, free, the world before me,” 
Walt Whitman once wrote, almost vis- 
ibly flexing his muscles. And Richard 
Hovey, who had probably read a lot of 
Whitman in his day, continued in the 
same tone: “I said in my heart, ‘I am 
sick of four walls and a ceiling. I have 
need of the sky. I have business with 
the grass.’” 

Poets, you see, are congenital spring- 
fever sufferers. They are forever “hit- 
ting the road,” like Robert Browning's 
“Pippa,” who felt that all was right 


Songs of the open road 


KNAPSACK- 
HAPPY 


with the world in spite of the fact that 
her morning began at seven. Even 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, a scholarly, 
philosophical sort of man, sensed vaga- 
bond stirrings: 


Let me go where’er I will, 
I hear a sky-born music still ... 


And William Wordsworth, perhaps 
after repeated nudges from sister Dor- 
othy, admonished himself to: 


Up! up! my Friend, and quit your 


Or surely you'll grow double... 


But Wordsworth had to rationalize a 
perfectly normal tendency for wander- 
ing in the springtime by pointing out 
that: 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can... 


As though a person went on spring 
hikes out of an urge for self improve- 
ment! 

Not everybody wants to be up and 
away when spring comes, Some poets — 
Tennyson, for one — are content to lean 
back and enjoy hearing the birds spill 


over with song. Tennyson favored the 
throstle, whose chirpings predicted: 


Light again, leaf again, life again, love 
again... 


There are also poets who do not care 
particularly for birds and flowers and 
leafy trees. John Masefield craved the 
sea: 


A wind’s in the heart of me, a fire’s in 
my heéls, 

I am tired of brick and stone and rum. 
bling wagonwheels; 

I hunger for the sea’s edge, the limits 
of the land, 

Where the wild old Atlantic is shouting 
on the sand . . . , 


Lord Byron could take either the 
woods or the sea, provided he had the 
place to himself: 


There is a pleasure in the pathiless 
woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 

I love not man the less, but Nature 
more... 


And then, there is our present-day 
Ogden Nash and his modern “Song of 
the Open Road”: 


I think that I shall never see 

A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Perhaps, unless the billboards fall, 
I'll never see a tree at all, 


The verses quoted above — and many, 
many others — have been assembled for 
you in an enlarged and recently issued 
edition of The Nature Lover's Knap- 
sack (Crowell, $3). This anthology of 
nature poems is edited by Dr. Edwin 
Osgood Grover, a longtime knapsacker 
and verse-collector. 





SPORTY ENGLISH 


OST of us have our favorite sports, 
play them, keep abreast of the 
latest news in sports, and let it go at 
that. Few of us seem to be aware that 
sports has its historic angle, too, and that 
the history is sometimes fascinating. 
We are referring to the stories behind 
the names of many of our sports. Here 
are a few quick strikes. 

Tennis. An “oldie” as games go, no- 
body knows where tennis really started, 
but during the Middle Ages it was ex- 
tremely popular in France. Scarcely a 
town was without its court. The story 
goes that when some visitors from Eng- 
land were watching the game, they 
heard the officials cry “ten-ez,” which 
is the command “proceed to play,” like 
our “play ball!” The English visitors got 
the idea that the cry “ten-ez” was the 


name of the game. It was under the 
name tennis that they brought the game 
back with them to England. Actually, 
the name of the French game was “Le 
Paume,” which means “the palm” of the 
hand, A little deduction tells us that 
originally the ball was hit with the palm 
of the hand — until somebody tired of 
taking the sting. 

Hockey. This is another game of an- 
cient origin that was very popular among 
the French, who called it “hoquet.” The 
English took this game home with them, 
too, and called it “hokay,” following 
the French pronunciation, but spelled 
it “hockey.” Later the word came to be 
pronounced as it was spelled. 

Badminton. This game was origi- 
nated in India many centuries ago. It 
was brought to England in 1873, where 
it quickly became popular and spread 
throughout the world. In England the 


SENIOR 


game was first played by ‘the Duke of 
Beaufort at his country estate “Bad- 
minton,” and the game was referred to 
as the “game of Badminton.” The name 
badminton stuck, although the game's 
real name is “poona.” 

Lacrosse. The Canadian Indians ar 
responsible for this one. They called it 
“baggataway.” The French Canadian 
settlers saw the game, liked it, and 
added a few refinements. However, tl 
head of the webbed stick reminded the 
Frenchmen of a bishop's crozier 0! 
cross, and they called the game “la- 
crosse.” In the Indian game teams 
ranged from 75 to 200 men on a sicle. 
Medicine men were the referees. The 
Indian technique called for crippling 
the opposition’s best players as soon as 
possible. With the opposition scientifi 
cally whittled down, the game really 


got going. 
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words? One way, of course, is to 

throw out all the words you don’t 
need. If you write something about a 
tiny little kitten, look at it and strike 
out the word little —a tiny kitten must 
be little. That-kind of thing is easy. All 
you need to do is watch out for all those 
words that don’t add any meaning to 
what you are saying. They crop up in 
everybody’s writing and it’s a simple 
chore to weed thém out. Here are a 
few more examples: 


Hs DO you go about saving 


They were discussing about the next 
steps to take. 

He was leafing through the pages of 
the book. 


But there are more important ways of 
saving words. You can turn subordinate 
clauses into phrases — groups of words 
that do not start with relative pronouns 
or subordinating conjunctions. 

Often you can make a phrase out of 
a relative clause simply by striking out 
such words as who was or which is. For 
instance: 


Our neighbor, (who was) the mayor 
of the town, was ‘always very 
friendly to us. 

Corn, (which is) a North American 
plant, is now grown in many parts 
of Europe. 


At other times, you have to do a lit- 
tle more than leave out the relative pro- 
noun: 


Automobiles, which used to be a 
symbol of wealth, are now very 
common. 

Automobiles, once a symbol of 
wealth, are now very common. 


The most common word-saving 
phrases, however, are those that start 
with a preposition. In some way or 
other, almost all subordinate clauses 


Copyright 1947, by Harper & Broth- 
ers. Reprinted by permission from The 
Way to Write, by Rudolf Flesch and A, 
H. Lass. 
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Nave 
Words 


can be turned into prepositional phrases. 
This is something you do all the time 
in your speaking and writing: 


As soon as spring arrives, we'll go 
out to the lake every Sunday. 

In the spring we'll go out to the lake 
every Sunday. 


As you see, prepositional phrases are 
excellent word-savers. Again, the trick 
is to put them at the beginning of your 
sentences wherever possible, so that the 
main thought is saved for the end. 

Still another handy word-saver is 
the infinitive phrase. It is used most 
often instead of a clause beginning with 
that or so that: 


Open the window so that you get 
some fresh air. 

Open the window to get some fresh 
air. 

I want to try this on so that I am sure 
it fits. 

I-want to try this on to make sure 
it fits. 


But the English language has a much 
more interesting word-saving trick than 
all these. Aside from clauses, phrases, 
and words, it has a dozen or two little 
syllables each of which can take the 
place of several words. 

Here is a simple example: Suppose 
you walk along Main Street with a 
friend of yours. Suddenly you turn to 
him (or her) and say: “Let’s go over 
to the side of the street that is in the 
shade.” 

Does that strike you as the way you 
would actually say it? Of course not. 
You don’t talk in such roundabout fash- 
ion. You would naturally say: “Let's 
go over to the shady side of the street.” 

Now what exactly have you done 
with that sentence? You have left out 
a relative clause — that is in the shade 
—and used instead a single word that 
expressed the same idea — shady. In this 
way, you have saved yoursélf and your 
listener four words — that is in the. The 
remaining word shade you kept; but to 
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An excerpt from the book “The Way to Write” 


make it say the same thing as the whole 
clause, you put a y at the end so that 
it became shady. 

But you have also done something 
else. By adding y, you have changed 
the word shade into a different type of 
word. Shade is a noun; shady is an 
adjective. 

In short, there are many ways of 
saving words. Many unnecessary words 
you can simply leave out. Some sen- 
tences you can shorten by using prepo- 
sitions,.some others by using an infini- 
tive or participle. And if you know how 
to make good use of all the word-sav- 
ing syllables of the English language, 
you can sometimes boil down your 
thoughts into surprisingly few words. 

Let’s try all these methods for once 
and see what happens. Below are two 
passages that contain exactly the same 
ideas. But in the first passage no words 
have been saved. The second passage 
has been boiled down. Study the two 
passages and see how this was done. 
Look at the superfluous words enclosed 
in parentheses in the first passage and 
simply left out in the second. 

Washington comes as - surprise to 
anyone who arrives there from another 
American city. Most people who visit 
Washington are used to other places 
where they step from the station onto 
a downtown square full of a (large) 
crowd (of people, taxis, trucks, and 
other vehicles). But when these people 
emerge from Union Station (in Wash- 
ington) they find themselves in a (n 
entirely) different situation. Right in 
front (of them) across from (the) 
Union Station, is the (National) Capi- 
tol. They usually gaze at it (steadily 
for a while). It looks very (calm and) 
serene (to anybody who sees it for the 
first time. In the city,) Washington 
has no skyscrapers (at all). But it has 
wide avenues with lower buildings 
(lined up to the right and left). Prac- 
tically all of these buildings are made 
of gleaming white marble (stone). They 
look as if they would never change (in 
the course of time) and so Washington 
does not seem as restless as other fast- 
growing American cities. 

After other American cities Washing- 
ton comes as a surprise. Emerging from 
Union Station, the visitor, used to step- 
ping from the station onto a crowded 
downtown square, finds himself gazing 
at the serenity of the Capitol. Instead 
of skyscrapers, Washington offers him 
wide avenues lined with white marble 
buildings. Instead of restlessness, it has 
timelessness. 





Read All About It 


Pitch ‘Em Straight 

I. “The Big Train” is a fine argu- 
ment for the adage, “Truth is stranger 
than fiction.” No short-story writer 
could dream up a plot more dependent 
on coincidence and chance. (Suppose 
Joe Cantillon hadn’t desperately needed 
good pitching material? Suppose he 
hadn't been able to talk the owners into 
letting him send out a scout? Suppose 
he hadn’t played his hunch about John- 
son?) 

But since Roger Treat’s narrative is 
biography, you can trust it as truth, 
free from fictitious frills. As you read 
the story, did you make the most of it? 
Did you pick up all] the straight facts 
you could find? 

1. Did Johnson know much about 
professional baseball when he first 
signed with the Senators? 

2. What was Cobb’s outstanding 
professional trait? 

3. What was the one important 
thing Cobb learned about Johnson the 
first time the “Big Train” pitched to 
him? 

4. What was Cobb’s nickname? 

5. What was so phenomenal about 
the balls Johnson pitched? How did he 
pitch them? 

6. Can you give an accurate descrip- 
tion of Johnson’s appearance? 

7. en did —_——- make his debut 
as a big leaguer 

8. Did Johnson win the first game 
he pitched? What was the score? 

Il. For the fun of it, try your hand 
at pitching baseball slang. Pretend that 
the following paragraph is the lead of 
a sports columnist’s account of Walter 
Johnson’s first big-league game. Follow- 


ing the paragraph, you'll find a list of 
baseball terms; one of them will fit into 
each blank in the lead. Can you fit them 
in correctly? 


It looks as if the Senators won't be 
——______._ (1) for much longer, 
now that they have Walter Johnson 

(2) for them. Johnson, 
D cuniculi COr, 2 6 eoneeiionl 
—______._ (4). The Detroit Tigers, 
those demons of ____._s (55), 

(6) only six of John- 
WW? nine (> oo oe 
—_____. (8) of today’s double-header. 
Even the Georgia Peach —__—~____ 
(9) three out of the four times he faced 
Johnson. 

(a) cannon ball; (b) curtain raiser; 
(c) cellar tenants; (d) did a casey; 
(e) gilt-edge ball; (f) doing mound 
duty; (g) belted; (h) sand-lot grad; 
(i) burnt offerings. 


Track These Down 


“Off the Track” presents an interest- 
ing problem in group relationships, or 


=to use the sporting term — “team 
spirit.” 

These discussion questions will help 
you to probe the behavior of the fou 
teammates in the story. There are two 
—or perhaps more—sides to each 
question. Don’t try to tack simple “yes” 
or “no” answers onto them. 

1. Might the unpleasantness betwee, 
Donald and the other three boys have 
been avoided if the Coach had over. 
heard Mickey mutter, “Back to kinder- 
garten again”? 

2. Were the boys wrong in being 
irritated by Donald’s apologetic atti- 
tude when he was first assigned to the 
team? Or was Donald wrong in behav- 
ing that way? 

3. Was Donald right in trying to win 
his way into the “charmed circle,” even 
though he knew the boys disliked him? 
Or would he have been wiser to ignore 
them? 

4. Did Donald have good cause to 
accuse his teammates of “quitting 
cold”? 


A Word Saved 


. 

Do you remember all the hints you 
read in “How to Save Words”? You'll 
need every one of them to condense 
this verbose passage. Try to use all the 
word-saving techniques mentioned in 
the article. 

The tall, thin, gaunt woman moved 
around the room in a restless manner. 
Her hands, which were long and bony, 
were never in a quiet state, but were 
constantly busy, smoothing her dress, 
rearranging nicknacks, plumping the 
sofa pillows. All the time that she was 
moving about in this fashion, her eyes 
kept darting towards the clock. It was 
a large, ornate, gold-encrusted time- 
piece, and it was the only object on the 
otherwise bare mantel. 

Answers in Teacher Edition 





WB HOW'S 
7 THAT 
By sum syntax AGAINt 


What's wrong with this sentence? 
My teacher says it doesn’t make sense 
because it’s a double-negative: I didn’t 
do nothing. 

She says it means I did do some- 
thing. 

L. M., Dallas, Texas 

Your teacher is right. Avoid the 
double-negative in your writing and 
speaking if you wish to be regarded as 
educated. 

Logically, I suppose, your teacher is 
right, too, when she says that the sen- 
tence means you did do something; 


but I don’t think that anybody would 
really misunderstand you if you used 
the double negative. As a great author- 
ity once said, “Two negatives may make 
an affirmative (yes) in logic, but they 
seldom do in English.” Still you'll be 
in the dog-house if you use the double- 
negative. So, if you're wise, avoid it. 
. & . 
How do you compare handsome? Do 
you say more handsome or handsomer? 
R. G., Brookline, Mass. 


You may compare it in either of two 
ways: (1) handsome, handsomer, hand- 
somest; (2) handsome, more hahd- 
some, most handsome. 

. - . 


In a book entitled You Must Go to 
Mexico by Cecil and Fred Carnes I 
read the following sentences: — 

Ten minutes of driving down dirt thor- 


oughfares and we found a sleeping buar- 
tender. We waked him up, and he told 
us the direction to the caves. A short driv: 
further we waked up the boy who tended 
the tourists’ burros, and he waked up the 
tiny animals. 
In all cases shouldn’t the verb be 
woke instead of waked? 
K. H., Seattle, Washington 


Either waked or woke is correct. 
_ . 7 
Please tell me what is the correct 
pronunciation for the word “Galapa- 
gos,” the islands off the coast of Ecua- 
dor. Is it “Gal ap E gos” or “Ga LA pa- 
gos”? 
L. D. M., San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 
The correct pronunciation of Gala- 
pagos is Ga LA pa gos. The accent is 
on the second syllable and the a is pro- 
nounced like the a in arm. 
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By B. J. Chute 


The Havemeyer relay team was a 


smooth-running combination until 


their team spirit was put to the test 


ICKEY MULLANE, anchor 
man and star of the crack 
Havemeyer Prep half-mile re- 

lay team, stood up in his lane with his 
shoulders easy and his red head turned 
slightly backward. Denny Travers was 
coming down the track with his long- 
legged stride, and Mickey watched him. 

About seven yards before Denny 
would hit the restraining line in the 
passing zone, Mickey took off. Timed 
like a chronometer, his pace was at top 
speed as they leveled, his hand cupped 
to receive the baton and his eyes 
straight ahead. Denny’s outstretched 
left hand passed the stick, and Mickey 
ran his leg out, then turned, grinning, 
and jogged back. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mickey modestly, 
“we're perfect.” 

He looked at his team mates. There 
was Denny, sandy-haired, snub-nosed 
and built like an ambitious beanpole, 
number three runner, fast and good- 
tempered. There was George Baumer 
at number two, a short and chunky 
man with unexpected speed in his 
muscular legs. George was as com- 
municative as a turtle, but there the 
resemblance ended. Shep Henderson 
at number one was six-foot-one of 
tightly coiled nervous tension, with a 
start like a skyrocket. 

Shep said, “You underestimate us. 
We're colossal.” 

They grinned at each other. Nobody 
was going to argue that one — not their 
coach or their opponents or the reporter 
from the News who had spotted them 
two years ago as champions and had 
seen them sweep the Interscholastic 
and hang up a new conference record. 
They ran like demons, and their baton 
passing was so highly coordinated that 
they could pick up yards on opponents 


Reprinted by permission of Boy’s Life 
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who might match them in speed but 
never came near on cooperation. 

Mickey draped an arm around 
Denny's shoulder and stood watching 
the other men on the field. Warm spring 
sunshine glinted on a jumping pole as 
a vaulter went up and over, and Mickey 
nodded approval, then turned his atten- 
tion to a lanky hurdler, galloping over 
the barriers. 

“Look at Donald Duck,” Mickey in- 
vited, amused. “That guy’s going to fall 
apart one of these days, the way he 
throws himself around.” 

They grinned in concert, watching 
Donald Hodge’s earnest, spectacled 
face, red with exertion and topped with 
a straw-colored thatch of hair, bobbing 
up and down as he sailed over the 
obstacles. 


C. Reck, 


“He’s got the racing form of a hippo- 
potamus,” Denny admitted, “but he 
covers ground in his own peculiar way. 
Hi, Coach.” 

“Hi, geniuses.” Coach Maxwell gave 
them a quick, satisfied nod. “You'll do 
for today. Once around the track, and 
then get to the showers, Denny, you're 
wanted in the headmaster’s office when 
you're dressed.” ; 

“Urk,” said Denny. “What’ve I done 
this time?” 

“I knew you shouldn’t’ve swiped all 
the silver spoons from dining hall,” 
Mickey mourned. “Why did you do it, 
old man?” 

“To keep things stirred up,” Denny 
retorted and fled down the track with 
an outraged Mickey at his heels, 

When they finally arrived at the 
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locker room, Denny dressed in record 
time and vanished, yelling back over 
his shoulder that he would see them in 
the common room. Donald Hodge slid 
over onto the vacated bench and 
opened his locker, next to Mickey’s. 

After a minute, he said “Hello” un- 
certainly. 

Mickey glanced at him, said a casual 
“Hi” and went back to his warbled re- 
quest that they should bury him not 
on the lone prai-rie. Shep balanced a 
chunk of soap menacingly. Mickey 
grabbed for it, George tripped Shep, 
and the three of them wrestled each 
other all over the benches. 

Donald watched them wistfully for 
a moment, then pulled his towel out 
of his locker and drifted off to the 
showers. 

They were still in a state of punching 

each other in the ribs when they got to 
the common room, dressed but not in 
their right minds, and flopped into their 
favorite chairs, respectfully unoccupied. 
Shep tipped a vacant one over for 
Denny and hoisted his feet onto the 
table. The common room was built for 
comfort, deep scratches on the plain 
table-top testifying that it filled its pur- 
pose. 
They sat in peaceful companionship, 
rousing themselves to haphazard “Hiya, 
pals” as the room filled up. Donald 
came in after a while, with two large 
books under his arm, and headed for 
their iable. Mickey hooked his ankle 
around the vacant chair that belonged 
to Denny, and shook his head. “Saving 
it,” he said, and Donald backed off, 
‘murmuring apologies. 

At that moment Denny opened the 
common room door, and Mickey wel- 
comed him indignantly. “Fine thing, 
keeping us hanging around,” he began, 
then broke off abruptly, “What’s the 
trouble, Denny?” 


Denny slid into his seat, put his 
elbow on the table, and rested his chin 
on his fist. He looked blank and upset. 
After a minute, he said, “Kind of tough 
news, kids. I’m leaving Havemeyer.” 

They all three stared at him. “You're 
what?” George jumped to his feet. 

“Leaving Havemeyer.” Denny said it 
slowly. “Dad’s been offered a big job 
on the West Coast — I’m transferring to 
Culler Prep out there right away. The 
semester isn’t too far along, and he 
figures I can make up the classes quick 
enough.” He paused, then added, “He 
wants me with him,” and sat looking 
down at the table. 

Mickey wailed, “But you can't, 
Denny! What about the relay team? 
What about us?” 

“I know. It’s tough.” Denny straight- 
ened up. “I’ve told the coach — that’s 
what took me so long.” He hesitated, 
then added defensively, “After all, 


fellows, I want to be with Dad, and he 
wants me with him. There isn’t any 
choice.” 

They could see there wasn’t. After a 
moment's silence, George said, “What 
did the coach say?” 

Denay shrugged. “Put another man 
on, that’s all.” 

“Who?” 

There was another silence, then 
Denny said _ reluctantly, “Donald 
Hodge.” 7 

Mickey exploded. “That drip!” 

“I know. But he’s fast enough, 
“Mickey. He works hard.” 

“But—but—” Mickey’s red hair 
bristled. “We're a team. We've been 
together for two years, we've worked 
together. He isn’t —well, he isn’t one 
of us.” 

“He is—now.” Denny looked up 
miserably. “Gee, fellows, I feel rotten 
about it.” 

“You feel rotten?” Mickey cast a look 
of dislike across the room to where 
Donald was bent over his books. “Holy 
mackerel,” said Mickey, “how do you 
think we feel?” 


Au three of them— Mickey and 
Shep and George—were standing on the 
track when Donald arrived. His glasses 
were sideways on his nose and his 
sweatshirt was inside out. Mickey’s 
quick glance was frosted with disap- 
proval. “You generally this late to prac- 
tice?” he said. 

Donald went red and mumbled some- 
thing about a chemistry experiment. 
Mickey, who had seen Denny off on 
the train that morning and was in a 
mood to sock someone, merely 
shrugged. 

Coach Maxwell, across the field, 
dropped his conversation with a mile 
runner and walked over. 

“Well, you’ve got your jobs cut out 
for you,” he said. “Your times are all 
good. It’s the baton passing that'll need 
attention with a new man in. Don, 
you'll have to learn to take it quick and 
freeze onto it. It’s a matter of practice 
and timing. You won’t need me around. 
This gang knows all there is to know 
about relays.” 

Donald said, “Yes, sir.” 

“Take zone positions and work on 
passing for awhile. Don’t try for speed 
at first. That'll come when you're smooth 
enough. Okay?” 

Donald said “Yes, sir” again. The 
other three just looked at each other. 
They'd had smoothness to burn, before 
this unknown quantity got into their 
combination. “Back to - kindergarten 
again,” said Mickey resentfully under 
his breath. 

Donald heard him. The coach didn’t. 
He left them with a nod, and for a 
moment they just stood there. Then 
Mickey said, “Well, come on. We're 


late enough already,” and they moved 
silently into positions. Shep took the 
start, getting sprint speed quickly s 
that he made the pass to George at top 
tempo. It looked as though the baton 
jumped from one waiting hand to the 
next. George.raced. When he came into 
Donald’s zone he passed exactly as he 
would have to Denny, shoving the 
baton and expecting the receiver to be 
there. 

Donald, edgy and anxious to do it 
exactly right, did it exactly wrong. In 
the first place, he had no idea of 
George’s timing, and, instead of being 
at top speed, Donald was dragging and 
George overran him. Donald grabbed 
at and juggled the baton, then tried to 
pick up speed from what was prac. 
tically a standing start. Mickey yelled 
“Hold it! Hold it!” and Donald stopped 
short and came back, looking guilty. 

George said with heavy patience. 
“You can lose a race on that much lost 
time, brother.” 

Shep chimed in. “You've got to keep 
the accelerator right down to the floor 
George was coming in fast, but you 
were only about fifty per cent. And 
didn’t you hear the coach tell vou to 
freeze onto the stick?” 

“Yes [—” 

“Take it again,” Mickey said with 
elaborate weariness. “A bunch of third- 
graders could lick us on that kind of 
passing. Try and give us a little speed, 
Donald.” 

Donald tried. He tried hard, but half 
an hour’s practice couldn’t give him 
the timing that had made Denny slip 
the baton like a magician doing a coin 
trick. George, who knew perfectly well 
that he was doing his usual faultless 
job, began to come to a slow boil. 
Donald struggled to obey all their 
shouted instructions at the same time 
his shoulder muscles getting tighter 
and tighter, and his nerves crawling 
with the anxious desire to get it right; 
but it simply wasn’t smooth. 


Grorce got fed up first. “Oh, run it 
out,” he snapped finally. “Run it out 
and pass to Mickey. You aren’t getting 
any better.” 

Donald said, “I’m awfully sorry. It’s 
—kind of hard at first.” All three of 
them instantly united in irritation at 
his humbleness. He didn’t have to be 
sorry. All he had to do was handle the 
baton right. 

“Well, try the pass to me,” Mickey 
said resignedly. “Don’t try to time it. 
Come in as fast as you can, and I'll 
catch your timing. It can’t be any worse 
that way.” . 

With this cheering tribute to his skill, 
Donald went back. He could run, and 
he put every ounce of speed he had 
into the sprint. Mickey hadn’t allowed 

(Continued on page 29) 
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EXPENSE-PAID TOURS 
of “This Amazing America” 


Choose a vacation with everything 
arranged, paid for in advance—with 
hotel reservations made for you, 
sightseeing trips planned. 


There are Greyhound Expense-Paid 
Tours to thousands of popular vaca- 
tion spots, great cities, historic areas. 
Ask your Greyhound agent—or write 
to: Greyhound Highway Tours, Dept. 
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vacations all over the map... 


Go Greyhound 


@ Teachers are the Nation’s most interested and most appreciative 
travelers. At the same time, they are among the most careful*buyers 
of transportation—for economy reasons! That’s why Greyhound 
appeals to teachers more than any other travel way. 


One ticket, one dependable service, takes you to any one of the 
48 States, up into Canada, down to Mexico—reaching all of the 
choice vacation areas. @ Greyhound travel costs less than any other 
form of transportation—about one-third as much as operating a 
private auto. @ You see the real America when you travel along its 
great highways . . . and Greyhound travel is warm, friendly, 
human. @ Greyhound Super-Coaches are “tailored to your measure”, 
with adjustable, deeply-cushioned chairs, built-in easy riding qualities. 
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Off the Track 


(Continued from page 26) 


for quite that much. This time it was 
Mickey who grabbed for the baton, 
and it was Mickey who juggled it. 

“Crrr-ipes,” said Mickey. “Why don’t 
you throw it right in my face and be 
done with it?” 

“I'm sorry.” There he was, being 
sorry again. “I thought you told me to 
come in fast.” 

“Speed’s all right,” Shep put in, “but 
don’t leave Mickey to do all the work. 
Didn't you ever watch Denny pass to 
him?” 

“Sweet suffering catfish!” said 
Mickey. “All you have to do is give me 
the darned stick, not throw it at me. 
When I want to play hockey, I'll let 
you know. For Pete’s sake, get that 
baton into my hand. I'll take care of it, 
but get it there. Use your head a little, 
Donald, just a little, can’t you?” 


Donat, top honor student of his 
class, said meekly that he would try. 
The result was a distinctly unsensa- 
tional pass. With a prayer on it, it 
might not lose the runners any time. 
But Denny’s- passes had been time- 
gainers, and split seconds for relay 
teams are pennies from heaven. 

Mickey muttered something, his 
mouth tight with disapproval. “You've 
got to work a lot harder than that,” he 
said, “With Denny in, we could pick 
up two or three yards on the pass every 
time. Apart from his being faster on 
the sprint.” 

Donald gave him a quick look. 
“Denny and I clocked the same time in 
the 220.” 

“Oh?” said Mickey. Stepping right 
into Denny’s shoes, was he? He'd find 
out it wasn’t that easy. “Okay. If you're 
as good as you think, we'll walk away 
from Trenton on Friday.” 

“I didn’t say —” Donald began. 

George broke in. “You said you were 
as fast as Denny,” he said resentfully. 
That was a heck of a note, trying to 
teli them that a newcomer on their 
special-delivery outfit wouldn’t make 
any difference. They'd been looking 
forward to hanging up new records this 
season, and now they had this dope on 
their hands. 

The rest of the practice was listless, 
with Donald’s awkward stabbing passes 
coming in for steady criticism. The 
harder he tried the more his fingers 
stiffened and fumbled their task. Finally 
Mickey, in a spurt of temper, slammed 
the baton on the ground, “It couldn’t 
be lousier,” he snapped. “Let’s quit. 
We're getting worse fast.” 

Donald said hesitantly, “If we could 
do it slow motion for a while —” 

Shep’s laugh was short and sharp. 


“Slow motion,” he said, “is an exact de- 
scription of what you are doing. You 
don’t need any practice on slowing 
down, pal. Come on, guys, let’s go and 
get dressed. I'll treat you to sodas at 
the Sugar Bowl.” 

Donald looked at him quickly, then 
down at the ground. Shep’s invitation 
quite obviously hadn't included him. 

The day before the Trenton meet, 
Mickey and George were sitting in the 
common room, feet up and chairs 
tipped back, when Shep came in, scowl- 
ing, slammed his books down, and 
flopped onto a chair. 

“Trouble?” said George. 

“Oh —” Shep glared at the table top. 
“I just ran into that wise-guy reporter 
from the News. Said it looked as if the 
golden age was over for our relay team. 
What in blue blazes does he expect 
with the set-up the way it is?” 

George shrugged. “He thinks we'll 
lose tomorrow?” 

“Well, what do you think?” 

There was a short silence, then 
Mickey said bitterly, “It’s going to be 
the first race we've dropped in one 
heck of a long time. Why the coach had 
to wish lame-brain on us—!” He stuck 
his chin out belligerently. “For two 
cents, I'd go to the coach this afternoon 
and ask him to make a shift.” 

“To who?” Shep inquired, letting his 
grammar fall where it pleased. 

There being no answer to that one, 
no one said anything. After a moment, 
Shep added, “I also ran into the Boy 
Wonder himself outside. This is my 
lucky day. He said he’d been looking 
all over for me.” 

“What for?” 

Shep’s voice dripped honey. “He 
wanted me to go for a walk with him. 
I see myself, trotting over the lanscape 
with that cluck. He said walking was 
the best exercise for a runner. It de- 
velops the leg muscles —as if I didn’t 
know.” 

“What'd you say?” 

“I told him I'd develop my own leg 
muscles, thank you.” Shep broke off, as 
the common room door swung open. 
“Oh, oh, here he comes.” 


Donat came into the room, armed 
with his usual pile of books, looked 
around hopefully, spotted his team 
mates and came over. “Do you mind if 
I sit here?” he asked, picking up a 
chair and letting his books slide down 
onto the table. 

Mickey gave him a look that said 
“Yes” as clearly as if he had spoken, 
and made no effort to move over. 
Donald inserted his chair and sat down 
uncertainly. “I was just talking to Tom 
Wheeler,” he said after a moment. “He 
says Professor Ellis is going to spring 
a history quiz on us tomorrow.” 

“Oh?” said Mickey coolly. 
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“T've got all my review notes here.” 
Donald tapped his oversize black note- 
book. “I thought maybe you fellows 
would like to use them.” 

Shep and Mickey looked at each 
other. George leaned one elbow on the 
table and gazed into space. “No, thank 
you,” said Mickey briefly, “We three 
pool our own notes.” 

“Oh.” There was a lengthy silence, 
during which Donald studied the 
knuckles on -his right hand. “Well, I 
just thought maybe —I mean, I had the 
notes, and —” His voice trailed off. 

Mickey shook his head. The silence 
stretched wider, and Donald shifted 
uncomfortably. After a while he offered 
another remark. “Weather report says 
we'll have a clear track tomorrow.” 

“Oh?” said Mickey. 

Donald gave up. “Well—” He 
reached for his books. “I guess I'd 
better get along to the library.” 

No one seemed interested. After a 
moment of waiting, he piled his books 
together neatly, put them under one 
arm, and walked slowly out of the room. 


Tae News ran a headline: “Have- 
meyer Squad Triumphs over Trenton.” 
But undermeath that headline was an- 
other, “Crack Relay Team Suffers First 
Deteat. Trenton Quartet Noses Out Ex- 
Champions.” 

“Ex-champions” wasn’t the kind of 
reading Mickey or the others liked. The 
only comforting feature was that no- 
body blamed them, and they hardly 
had to point out that the deficiencies 
were all Donald’s. Only Coach Maxwell 
seemed to take the defeat of his crack 
entry calmly, remarking that it was 
merely a matter of time before the new 
combination was back in the old form. 

Practice that week was stiff and list- 
less. Donald worked conscientiously at 
the baton-passing but it never seemed 
to go right, and even the coach, after 
giving their work his frowning atten- 
tion one afternoon, shook his head dubi- 
ously. 

Mickey took advantage of this to re- 
mark that perhaps Donald wasn’t the 
right man for the job. “He just doesn’t 
seem to have what it takes, Coach.” 

“Ummmm. It doesn’t look as if it’s 
working out very well, at that.” The 
coach tipped his shabby felt hat for- 
ward over his nose and scratched his 
ear thoughtfully. “Well, we'll see how 
things go against Lincoln.” 

Mickey gave him a quick sideways 
look. He could tell him exactly how 
things would go. Lincoln had a fast, 
highly-coordinated relay outfit, Nobody 
needed a crystal ball. 

The sun was well over toward the 
west, light striking a balanced javelin 
and catching bright sparks in the dirt 
that showered under a broad-jumper’s 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Oscar Homolka, June Hedin, Barbara 
Bel Geddes in | Remember Mama. 


“i | REMEMBER MAMA (RKO. 
Produced and directed by 


George Stevens.) 


The Editors have chosen RKO’s I 
Remember Mama as their Movie-of-the- 
Month for May. This heart-warming 
story of a Norwe- 
gian family who 
settled in San Fran- 
cisco in the early 
1900s is taken from 
the stage play by 
John Van Druten. 
Mr. Van Druten, in 
turn, based his play 
on Kathryn Forbes’ 
delightful _ novel, 
Mama’s Bank Ac- 
count. 

In novel, play, and film form, the 
story is one with heart and humor, and 
its now famous Mama is truly a char- 
acter to remember. Irene Dunne does 
very well with the role of Mama Han- 
son. And we have a hunch Barbara Bel 
Geddes’ fresh performance as the Han- 
sons’ oldest daughter, who wants to be 
a writer, will place her high on your 
list of favorite young actresses. 

The plot of the film is no action- 
packed affair. Instead, it gently depicts 
Mama’s wise judgments in dealing with 
minor family crises. In one reel, Mama 
must decide about an operation for her 
youngest daughter; in another, how to 
finance. her son’s high school education; 
in another, whether to chloroform a cat. 
The film has meaning just because it is 


Movie-of the- month 
Seal for May is 
awarded to RKO for 
| Remember Mama. 


such little problems as these that all Lon McCallister (left) drives a team 
of mules in Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay. 


families must face. 


Mi SCUDDA HOO, SCUDDA 
HAY (20th Century-Fox. Pro- 
duced by Walter Morosco. Di- 
rected by F. Hugh Herbert.) 


“Scudda Hoo, Scudda Hay” is a call 
that was once used by mule drivers. 
And this is the story of a Midwestem 
farm boy who buys a team of handsome 
mules to set himself up in business. 

Lon McCallister plays the role of 
Snug Dominy, the boy who falls in love 
with a pair of mules and teaches them 
to pull in harness. Snug’s other in- 
terest is a pretty blonde named Rad 
(June Haver). But Snug’s stepbrother, 
Stretch (Robert Karnes), a lazy bully, 
seems to have a priority on Rad's time. 

Stretch is as black a villain as we 
ever hope to see; he takes us back to 
our fairy-tale days when cruel step- 
mothers or evil stepbrothers were the 
blight on every princess’ landscape. It's 
a little hard to see how Rad — a modem 
queen in blue jeans —has such trouble 
in choosing between Stretch and the 
likable, hard-working Snug. Although 
the film bends over backwards to prove 
that mules are more intelligent than 
horses, men, or any other “critters” on 
legs, it is entertaining and has an infec- 
tious, fresh country atmosphere. The 
mules— and supporting players —are 
photographed in technicolor. 

An added attraction on the comed\ 
side is Natalie Wood as Bean, Rads 
pesky kid sister. And don’t ask us wh) 
everyone in this story has such a quaint 
nickname. We reckon that’s what comes 
of livin’ in mule~country. 
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Here’s one of the stiffest 
BOOKS OF RULES in the country! 


It Protects Your Safety on America’s Streets and Highways 


When a truck driver climbs on his truck, he becomes a public servant. And 
asa public servant, his first duty is to protect the safety of his fellow citizens. 

Even before he has earned the right to sit behind his w:.cei he has had to 
Pass a series of tests, so difficult that probably not 1 motorist in 10 could 
pass. Your “Big Brother” of the open road is a safe driver. He knows, from 
training and experience, that “safety is no accident!” 


You know from personal experience how truck drivers dim their lights 
for you ... how they let you pass the moment it’s safe... how they give you 
every possible “break” to ease your strain of driving. 


Since trucks must roll, we make it our business to develop the safest 
drivers in the world! 


This target on a truck 

shows that the com- 

pany and driver are pledged to cour- 
tesy and safety.on the road. They are 
taking active part in the National 
Courtesy and Safety Campaign spon- 
sored by the... American Trucking 
Associations. 


tut AMERICAN TRUCKING ouster 


ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6 B.C 
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ODAY’S $64 question is: DO YOU 
APPROVE OF YOUR DATE’S 
SMOKING OR DRINKING? 
Our readers turned an almost unani- 
mous “thumbs down” on drinking. “Def- 
initely, no!” said 98 per cent. The other 
two per cent felt an occasional social 
drink was okay — provided the practice 
was not carried to excess and. provided 
the drinker had his parents’ approval. 
On smoking, your sentiments were 
more evenly divided. Those who disap- 
proved constituted 53 per cent of the 
opinion expressed; but 47 per cent said 
they didn’t mind their date’s smoking. 
However, of that 47 per cent who said 
smoking was all right, many specified, 
“okay for boys, but not for girls.” 
Some of the opinions you expressed 
are printed below. The subject of the 


last “Jam Session” of the year is an- 
nounced on the “Laughs” page. 
— Gay Head 


Besides all that can be said about the 
effects of smoking and drinking on the 
health, these habits do much to tear 
down one’s reputation. 

Doris Miles 
Bellevue H. S., Mound City, Me. 





How to charm a chick that chatters 


1. That next-door neighbor of yours is a 
toothsome Miss, but the way she carries 
on, a guy can’t get a word in hedge-wise. 
Well, let’s really charm her into silence 
today—with a handsome Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, and Arrow Handkerchief. 


And besides, a little free-wheeling gives 
her the chance to see all of that sm-o-o-th 
Arrow Shirt—the way its Mitoga-cut fits 
while it flattors. She’s still talking, but 
now she’s talking about you! 


2. The ice-cream parlor is an ideal idyll 
for this type. She can’t talk and eat at the 
same time. If she doesn’t eat, that saves 
you coin. If she does, that gives her ample 
opportunity to observe your perfect Arrow 
Collar and authentic style Arrow Tie. 





4. See? When that evening date rolls 
around, the gal has talked herself out! Now 
you and that Arrow outfit can do the talk- 
ing! MORAL: Silence is golden. Let an 
Arrow Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief speak 
for themselves. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 





No, I don’t approve of my date’s 
drinking or smoking. There are plenty 
of ways to have fun without it. 


Eleanor Ellis 
Great Falls (Mont.) H. §. 


Who wants a date who smells like a 
dirty old ash can or beer bottle! 


Dorothy Stevens 
Topeka (Kans.) H. S. 


Drinking and dating don’t mix. With 
most girls, one date with a boy who 
drank would be one too many. Smoking 
isn’t too bad, but it definitely lowers a 
boy’s date rating. 

Helen Gordon 
Abraham Lincoln H. $ 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


If a girl wants to smoke, as long as 
her mother knows, it’s all right with me 
— that is, unless she smokes in a public 
building. If she wants to drink, it’s still 
okay, but she is going to end up walk 
ing home. 

Bill M’Clintock 
New Castle (Pa.) H. 5. 


a 


Nothing looks worse than a girl with 
a cigarette. As for drinking—I don't 
approve for either boys or girls. 


Ronald Wilkinson 
Lancaster (Ohio) H. S. 


In my crowd we think it’s permissibl 
for a boy to smoke — provided he knows 
how and does not merely make a sill) 
attempt to impress you. But drinking is 
definitely out! If I knew a boy drank, | 
would never take a chance on dating 
him. 

Elaine Dean 
Gainesville (Fla.) H. $ 


I heartily disapprove of drinking. I! 
you live out in the “sticks” as I do, your 
date has to drive you home. Alcohol 
and gasoline don’t mix. So for safetys 
sake, thumbs down! 


Beverly Havens 
Belfast (N. Y.) Central School 


I do not condone smoking or drink 
ing on a date. There is nothing so de- 
pressing as seeing your date through a 
haze of smoke. I do not smoke myself. 
because the smoke clings to my clothes 
and out-smells my perfume — so, I dont 
want his smoke blowing in my face. 

Drinking, I would not abide more 
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than once. There is nothing that makes 

a girl feel nicer than a boy’s turning 

down a drink out of respect for her. 
Natalie Wilkinson 
Kane (Pa.) H. S. 


I am decidedly against smoking and 
drinking. A radio play you published 
recently called “The State vs. Joe 
Miller” (in World Week and Practical 
English — March 15 issue) gave a good 
example of what can happen when you 
drink. 


and approve. But I do not approve of 
any boy or girl drinking. The law says 
you must be 21, and by then you should 
be grown-up enough to drink for enjoy- 
ment and not recklessly. Teen-aged 
drinkers are rarely enjoying themselves, 
but just trying terribly hard to appear 
grown-up and smart. 


Joyce Price 
Hartland (Mich.) H. S$. 


Some girls smoke and drink, thinking 
it makes them look more mature; but to 


33 


me, it looks like a little girl getting 
dressed up for the first time. 
Jim Scott 
Abraham Lincoln H. $. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


When I go on a date, I like to think 
my dream man is at his best and bright- 
est just for me. And scientists have 
proved that liquor and tobacco are 
harmful to both mind and body. 


Geraldine Shaffer 
New Castle (Pa.) H. $. 





Carolyn Whiting 
Neola (Utah) Public School 


"he a civic project last year, a student 
gave the 400 graduating seniors a ques- 
tionnaire. One question was, “Do you 
smoke?” It was discovered that 44 per 
cent of the senior class smoked. I dos 
not object to smoking, although I dis- 
like smoking for show. But drinking en- 
dangers the health of students. 


Henri Gadhais 
Lamar H. S., Houston, Texas 


Drinking is a habit — just like brush- 
ing your teeth. Once you start, it’s hard 
to stop. And when the boys start drink- 
ing, the girls do, too, and that leads to 
more trouble. 

Ralph Kelsey 
Kimball Union Academy 
Meriden, N. H. 


If taken immoderately, drink is wrong 
for anvone. However, in many homes, 
it is the custom to use wine, etc. lt 
taken moderately in one’s own home, 
it is permissible. The same goes for 
smoking. However, smoking and drink- 
ing are not good for anyone — no matter 
what your friends or the ads sav. 

Mary Catherine Miller 


Bishop Muldoon H. S. 
Rockford, Ill. 


I am a male myself and would feel 
out of place drinking or smoking on a 
date. Nor do I like a woman who drinks. 
It embarrasses me, leads to quarrels, 
and possible accidents. 


Chuck Spies 
Emmetsburg (lowa) City H. S. 


The custom of a sociable drink or 
cigarette has grown up all over the 
country. I don’t think a sociable drink 
hurts anyone. When we go to a party, 
my date and I have a drink with the 
crowd, and then go on about our busi- 
ness. Of course, I think one should be 
18 or over before he drinks at all — and 
then only on special occasions. 


Davis T. Moorhead 
Mouet Dora (Fla.) H. $. 


There’s nothing wrong with a teen- 
ager smoking if his or her parents know 





eX cle-facts 


THEY PICK YOUR VOICE FROM A HUBBUB 


CONVERSATION SORTER 


Some telephone lines carry as many 
as 480 conversations at one time. 
At the end of the line, special filters 
sort them into single conversations. 
An important part of many of these 
filters is crystal—cut wafer thin, 
gold plated and mounted in glass 
bulbs. 


MORE CRYSTALS, MORE TELEPHONE LINES 


These synthetic crystals have electrical 
properties similar to the quartz crystals 
formerly used. But they cost less and 
can be produced in large quantities for 
the many urgently needed Long Dis- 


tance lines being built this year. 


HOW DOES THIS GARDEN GROW? 


Large crystals, from which the 
wafers are cut, “grow” in glass 
“gardens.” Each is started from 
seed (a piece of mother crystal) 
and revolved in a chemical solu- 
tion. It takes them several months 
to reach the best size for telephone 
needs, 


@ By making things better at lower cost, your telephone company is able 
to bring you and your family.the best and most economical telephone service 


in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





SCHOLASTIC 
BANTAMS 


Fer stories of adventure . . . romance... 

sports . . . humor, check the list below. Youll 
find old favorites like TREASURE ISLAND, one 
of the most exciting pirate stories ever writ- 
ten; new books like THE PEARL, a thrilling 
story about a Mexican fisherman; and 34 other 
good books, at only 25c each. Just fill out the 
coupon and mail it TODAY. 
1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 7. 
Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 9. 
Cold Journey. 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut. 11. Genghis Khan 12. Scara- 
mouche. 13. Last of the Plainsmen. 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy. 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life on the 
Mississippi. 17. Captains Courageous. 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19. Oil for 
the Lamps of China. 20. Only Yester- 
day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known. 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 26. They 
Were Expendable. 27. This is the Navy. 
28. Mama's Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diary. 35. 
Strikeout Story. 36. Home Ranch. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Copies Book Copies Book 




















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Coin or money order MUST be enclosed. 


Nome- 
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Off the Track 


(Continued) 


heels as he landed lightly in the pit. 
There was a scattering of applause for 
a particwarly good effort, and then the 
onlookers’ attention turned to the track 
again. 

Mickey, in sweat pants and shirt with 
the gold and white Havemeyer emblem, 
took a quick look around the cinder- 
circled green and turned to Shep and 
George. “We're running up a pretty 
safe score. Just as well.” 

Shep nodded. “We'd look cute if the 
meet depended on the relay,” he 
agreed. “Especially with only one relay 
race on, sO we come last.” 

“Remember when we would have 
been the high spot?” 

“I sure do.” There was a pause. 
“Where’s Donald?” 

Mickey shrugged. “Somewhere 
around. He was wearing his face about 
two miles long last time I saw him 
If he had any sense, he’d ask the coach 
to put somebody else in his place before 
he gets kicked off.” 

“What'd he get in the hurdles—a 
second?” 

Mickey said grudgingly, “First. Lin- 
coln didn’t give him too much com- 
petition. Hush, gentlemen, here he 
comes now.” 


Downaxp, a blanket draped over his 
shoulders, crossed to them slowly, his 
spectacled face even more solemn than 
usual. Mickey gave him a quick, 
amused look. “What’s the trouble, 
champ? Got cold feet?” 

Donald said “No” with an unex- 
pected sharpness in his tone. 

Mickey’s eyebrows went up. “You 
don’t have to get so excited about it,” 
he retorted. “Havemeyer’s won the 
meet anyhow.” 

There was a long silence, during 
which Donald simply stood and stared 
at them. Then he said very slowly, “So 
you're quitting already.” 

Mickey's chin jerked up, and his 
eyes narrowed. “What do you mean by 
that crack?” 

“What I said.” 

Shep and George looked at each 
other, as surprised as if a mouse had 
suddenly turned on them. Mickey said 
dangerously, “Any time anybody can 
call me a quitter — you can explain that 
one, Hodge.” 

For a moment it looked as though 
Donald wasn’t going to explain any- 
thing, then he took a deep breath and 
looked at them straight. “Thanks,” he 
said. “I will. ’'ve been wanting for a 
long time to tell you fellows just 
exactly what I think of you.” 

“What you think of us! That’s really 
funny. You're the one who came in 
and spoiled everything.” 


Donald said in a flat tight voice, “| 
didn’t ask to be put on the relay team, 
I got the job because I’m fast, and the 
coach figured I could pick up the baton. 
passing.” 

“Which,” 
couldn’t.” 

“Which you never gave me a chance 
tp learn,” Donald corrected evenly. “You 
didn’t like me, any of you. You didn’t 
want me to take Denny’s place. Well, 
I don’t blame you for that. Anyway, 
it was your own business. But just be- 
cause you wanted to shut me out, you 
shut the school out too. I thought that, 
even if I wasn’t one of you, you'd co 
operate for the sake of making a team,” 


said Mickey, “you 


M ICKEY broke in furiously. “How do 
you expect us to cooperate with a guy 
who can’t even learn to handle a stick 


the right way?” 


Some of the steadiness went out of 
Donald’s voice. “I'd have learned to 
handle it all right. All I needed from 
you fellows was what Denny got-a 
lot of practice and a lot of cooperation. 
Instead, you’d hardly even talk to me. 
And, on top of that, you all three quit 
cold.” 

Mickey's gray eyes shot sparks. “Will 
you kindly leave that word out of your 
vocabulary? Or do you want it pushed 
down your throat?” 

Donald instinctively dropped back a 
pace, and there was a moment's silence. 
Then, unexpectedly, he said, “I'l! leave 
it out when you can prove it doesn’t fit. 
Do you know what the individual times 
were in the relay against Trenton last 
week?” 

Shep said icily, “We don’t know, and 
we don’t care.” 

Donald said, “Mine was the fastest. 
You guys didn’t even try. And I'l say 
it again—you quit cold.” He paused. 
“Just because you wanted to keep me 
on the outside.” 

“We—” George started to say some- 
thing and changed his mind. 

“I didn’t ask for friendship,” Donald 
said. “I asked fer common ordinary 
cooperation and about one ounce of 
team spirit. Well, you played it your 
own way, and I hope you like it.” 

He turned on his heel and walked 
straight into a field judge coming to- 
ward them. “Steady,” said the judge re- 
proachfully. “You men are up for the 
relay. Take your places.” 

He had to say it twice, and then 
they took their places. 

Donald went to his zone, with his 
feet dragging. 

He hadn’t meant things to go that 
way; he hadn’t meant to lose his tem- 
per. His plan had been just to run this 


race the best he could, and then after- 


wards go to-Coach Maxwell and ask to 
be replaced. He knew when he was 
licked. Now all he’d done was to make 
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bad matters worse and wreck any hope 
of cooperation. 

It wasn’t even true what he’d said. 
He had cared about getting their 
friendship. He’d cared a lot. Well, that 
was washed up now. All he wanted 
was to get this race over. 

Shep was waiting for the start, along 
with Lincoln’s first runner, a gangling 
tow-headed athlete with a long, clean 
stride. The starter’s gun was out. He 
got the signal from the finish judge, and 
cocked it. “On your marks.” 

Shep’s long body dropped and he 
was down on his marks, his feet finding 
their holes, his fingers arched, his eyes 
riveted ahead on the track. 

“Get set!” 

Both runners came up, coiled springs 
waiting to be released. The gun barked 
and they sprang into the straightaway, 
evenly matched and running shoulder 
to shoulder. Shep settled into racing 
stride quickly. He had a pretty, easy 
style that covered ground. Both racers 
came up to the finish fast, still neck 
and neck. George, waiting, took his 
start on perfect timing, and both he and 
Shep were at top speed when the ex- 
change was made. The drop of the 
baton was almost dainty in its precision, 
with the hours of coherent practice 
they had had together. 


Tue second Lincoln man and George 
broke simultaneously. Lincoln’s num- 
ber two was a speeder with flashy leg 
action. George’s starts were never sensa- 
tional, and his choppy, dogged pace 
looked out-matched, but somewhere in 
the yardage he closed the daylight be- 
tween them. Donald, standing in his 
lane and watching his team mate come 
in to him, saw that he would get close 
to an even start. 

His nails were biting into the palms 
of his tightly-clenched hands. He didn’t 
know what knd of a pass he’d get from 
George, or whether he could handle it. 
He flexed his fingers, swaying his shoul- 
ders slightly to ease the tension. 

George pounded toward him. They 
would exchange at mid-zone, because, 
from lack of practice, Donald had never 
been able to catch George’s exact tim- 
ing. They’d lose seconds, whatever hap- 
pened. All Donald could hope for was 
that he might be able to make it up in 
the running. 

George came in, reaching with the 
baton. 

What happened then was anybody’s 
guess. It happens to every runner, some- 
times the smoothest, the steadiest. Be- 
fore the moment of exchange, George 
dropped the baton. . 

It hit the cinders sharply, bounded 
sideways. There was an agonized gasp 
from the Havemeyer supporters. George 
and Donald dived simultaneously, 
nearly striking shoulders. They got it 


together, and George shoved as Donald 
grabbed. Somehow the stick was in 
Donald's hand and he was running. 

He was running desperately, without 
a chance in the world of cutting down 
the gap that had widened now on lost 
time between Lincoln’s third runner 
and himself. It was Lincoln’s race, with- 
out a hope for Havemeyer. Up ahead 
of Donald was a pair of flying heels. He 
strained toward them, shifting the 
baton to his left hand. He was running 
too tight. He was tight all over. The 


fumbled pass was George's fault. No- 
body could blame him. His team mates 
had never cooperated. 

His spikes bit deep into the cinders. 
His eyes fastened stubbornly on the 
track ahead. 

Never mind now about whose fault 
it was. He was running faster than he 
had ever run in his life, driven only by 
the urgency of breaking down that 
widening gap. His heart pounded, his 
shoulder muscles tightened. He could 
feel the strain all down through his 
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36 
What would You do? sks ene ets pant a ee Sn 


Slowly, slowly, slowly, like a scene “Me,” 
in slow-motion, the gap was closing three — 01 
He felt as if he were on a treadmill you dows 
with the cinder track flowing awa a fighter! 
under his feet in an endless stream that There 
would never stop. He could see dirt fortable 
spitting out from under the shoes of grinned. 
the man ahead. “Sorry I 

The gap closed—and closed. jumped ¢ 

They were coming into the finish Donal 
His breath was tearing at his throat. it. We'll 
and his leg muscles felt numb. Mickey, hesitated 
waiting for him, was a haze in front propriate 
of his eyes. Mickey had dropped back relay tea 
He was in mid-zone; he’d come back to feet wit 
take the baton as close as he could, about soc 
to save that extra split-second of strain dressed?” 
on legs that were staggering with ex- Micke: 
haustion. moment, 

Donald made one final gigantic effort breath, 4 
and lunged over the exchange line. He after the 
saw dimly that he was only a yard or can pay 
two behind the Lincoln runner. Then not to sp 
he stabbed blindly with the baton to- Donal 
ward Mickey’s hand. aren't yo 

Mickey lifted the stick almost genth 


QUESTION | from _Donald’s fingers, cradling it 


Donald had an instant to realize how 

AND ANSWER BOOK sweet the pass had been and another Teach 

instant to know that he had almost 

touched Mickey off to an equal start 

An h ° Then he felt hands holding him firmh 
swers these questions and heard a voice telling him to take it 

easy. 


and hundreds of others of The crowd was yelling like maniacs. 


Lincoln’s third runner had exchanged 


equal interest and importance at top speed with the anchor man, who She: * 


was off to a whirlwind lead. Mickey, 


1. Nan spent the weekend visiting Arlene, who lives out of 
town. When she puts pen to paper to say “thank you,” she: 
(a) Sends a bread-and-butter letter to Arlene (b) Writes 
one note to Arlene, another to her mother (c) Sends a 
note to Arlene’s mother. WHICH? 2. During a Paul Jones 
at a school dance, Hal finds himself stuck with Ellen, who 
dances like a pogo-stick. Should he: (a) Make the best 
of it and boost Ellen’s morale by pretending he enjoys 
dancing with her? (b) Send out frantic distress signals 
to the stag line, behind Ellen’s back? (c) Tell Ellen that 
he’s tired and would like to sit this one out? WHICH? 
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; without any momentum, had lost pre- after = 
— pony GIRL ta > ge nel ee beset = cious time between start and pick-up. > 
een-age set . . . questions on Dating Problems, Parties an : ak iracle ake it up. y 
Dances, Family Relationships, Social Customs, Drinking and adnan — > mareaey ane om ‘i 
Petting, Manners and Dress, etc. You have to know these But Mickey's red head was flashing 
answers if you want to have social “savvy” .. . to deal suc- along, and Mickey's feet were wearing 
cessfully with the problems related to that important incident wings. All the Irish in him that had The n 
called Boy Dates Girl. And because your whole enjoyment of made him a champion anchor on 3 the Ber. 
life now and later depends in great measure on your skill in champion team was out there on the ieeenl 
human relationships, Boy Dates Girl is a book you can’t cinders. The rooters were hoarse and net | 
afford to do without. jumping up and down. His pounding a 
ivi i as narrowi advan- “ig 
BOY DATES GIRL Question and Answer Book is engagingly eee cee eines weak tle cry 
written by Gay Head, the popular author of the Boy Dates a 1 Meese lesslv for the 
Girl column in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES and is delight- aa 
fully illustrated with nearly 100 amusing drawings. It’s fun — s ; 
... it’s big . . . it’s well worthwhile. Order The tape glimmered. Feet raced. She’s 
your copy now. Price, 25 cents for one muscles strained. Slowly, imperceptibly Pe 
copy; 20 cents each in orders of 10 or more the Lincoln man was inching ahead whisper 
sent to one address. There was widering daylight betwee! ear. 
8 Sw @ B42 73S * them. 
* SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES: - os . * 7 Mickey made one last gallant effort 
9220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. | drew a deep breath, and jumped for Eve 
\Enclosed please find copies of the tape in a Paddock finish. It broke P a 
Boy Dates Girl . * | against his chest, and he stumbled over sp - 
\ the line, winning by a scant inch. ea 
The shout that rose from the Have- sulle a 
meyer crowd was a deep roar of of artes 
triumph. his mot! 
3 ay Mickey grabbed for Donald, who was “Heck. ; 
‘State unaccountably nearest, and clung even kn 
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“Holy Smoke!” said Donald. “You ran a 
‘hed 


ce! 

“Me,” said Mickey, panting, “and 
three—other— guys. I—couldn’t let 
you down — after — boy, Donald, you're 
a fighter!” 

There was a nice long pause. A com- 
fortable pause. Mickey panted. Shep 
grinned. George said uncomfortably, 
“Sorry I dropped the stick, Don. It just 
jumped out of my hand.” 

Donald said, “I should have caught 
it, We'll practice throwing things.” He 
hesitated; then he made a most inap- 
propriate remark for a member of a 
relay team that was nearly out on its 
feet with fatigue. He said, “How’s 
about sodas at the drugstore after we've 
dressed?” 

Mickey looked at him for a long 
moment, caught at a ragged edge of 
breath, and grinned. “You're on. And, 
after the names you called us, pal, you 
can pay for the sodas. It'll teach you 
not to speak the truth.” 

Donald grinned back. “Mercenary, 
aren't you?” he said contentedly. 





Confusion 


Teacher: “Your reports should be 
written in such a manner that even the 
most ignorant may understand them!” 

Pookie: “What part is it you don’t 
understand, sir?” 

, Canadian High News 


No Trouble at All 
She: “Aren’t you embarrassed going 
after your fifth piece of cake?” 
He: “No, I keep telling them it’s for 
you!” 
The East High Argus 


Pistachio Politician 


The mayor of Dallas was a guest on 
the Bergen-McCarthy show, and the 
mayor happened to be in the ice cream 
business. This prompted Charlie Mc- 
Carthy to remark that the mayor's bat- 
tle cry was “Remember the alamode!” 


Milwaukee Journal 


Sweet and No 


She’s the kind of girl who likes to 
whisper sweet nothing doings in your 
ear. 


Broadcaster 


No Relation 


Everybody knows who James Caesar 
Petrillo is, but not everybody knows he 
has a brother named Caesar Petrillo, 
who’s an orchestra leader on a Chicago 
tadio station. One day a reporter, weary 
of union talk, asked James Caesar if 
ais mother was fond of Julius Caesar. 
Heck, no,” he said, “I don’t think she 
even knew the guy.” 

New York Herald Tribune 
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* Washington, always thrilling to 
visit, is more exciting than ever, now. 
For our magnificent National Capital 
has become the hub of the world— 
where headlines made today are the 
history of tomorrow. 


Washington is a new city in other 
respects, too. Blending with its fa- 
mous Capitol Building, its towering 
Washington Monument, its intriguing 
libraries and museums, are recent 
architectural masterpieces: The Jeffer- 
son Memorial, The National Gallery 
of Art, the amazing Pentagon Build- 
ing, and others. And there are so 
many interesting things to thrill you— 
from the original Declaration of Inde- 
pendénce to the methods of America’s 
G-Men. 

Some day, as almost every Ameri- 
can does, you’ll visit Washington, 
Why delay? Give yourself and the 
youngsters a holiday—and a new 
appreciation of our country. Come to 
Washington, the keystone of world 
security—and the key to a marvelous 
time! 
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REGENTS EXAMS ¢ ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 

AMERICAN HISTORY 

AMERICAN HISTORY WITH 

WORLD BACKGROUNDS 

MODERN HISTORY 

ENGLISH 4 YEARS 

ECONOMICS 

PLANE GEOMETRY 

SOLID GEOMETRY 

INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 

ADVANCED ALGEBRA 

TRIGONOMETRY 

BIOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

PHYSICS 

SPANISH 2 YEARS 

SPANISH 3 YEARS 

FRENCH 2 YEARS 


The little red books heve FRENCH 3 YEARS 


pp yeni 50¢ ‘cas LATIN 2 YEARS 


Each Book contains & er more of the latest examinations, 
with complete, accurate solutions te ell problems. 
At your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 

5 REGENTS 

BAR R 0 N SERIES 
39 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
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Send for FREE Lesson Excerpts No. D 
{Stote whether Beginner or Advanced) 


HY WHITE GUITAR STUDIO - 120 w. 48 & 
STAMPS 


FREE’25 OUTFIT 


You will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the finest, most complete Collector’s Out- 
fit ever offered: Consisting of a Large 
Scott Album, and amazing collection of 
1050 all different, carefully selected, 
beautiful, interesting and valuable 
stamps—Airmails, Triangles, Diamonds, 
High Values, etc., plus a Watermark 
Detector, Magnifying Glass, Perforation 
Gauge, “Stamp Finder,” Hinges, and 
Stamp Tongs — the actual value of this 
Super Stamp Collector's Outfit is over 
$25.00 — but it is ALL yours Absolutely 
FREE when you are a regular customer 
for our Foreign Approvals. Mail your 
request for our approvals NOW. 


PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO. 


Dept. 71 @ BELL, CALIFORNIA 

y $10. 00 WORTH OF 
WwOow!! FUN — ONLY 10-! 
What p treasure hunt! Big, package S00 Foreign Stamps 
Palestine, ete. Includes airinalls,  commernorattves. and 
stamps worth up to | hy a 
Approval Applicants only—one to a customer. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 18, Jamestown, New York 

















Airmen of History 


IECHTENSTEIN (LICK-ten-shtine. 
The last syllable rhymes with shine.) 


is an independent sovereign state in 


Europe between Germany and Switzer- 


land. It has just issued a series of 


stamps honoring great men of aviation. 
Below we show four of the stamps. 


Stamps from Knickerbocker Stamp Co., 
Upper left, Wright; upper right, da Vinci; lower 
left, Montgolfier; lower right, Degen. 


The 5-franc stamp honors our own 


Wilbur Wright born 1867, died 1912). 
With his brother Orville, he built the 
first motor-driven plane to make a suc- 
cessful flight. This first flight was made 
Dec..17, 1903, at Kitty Hawk, N, C. 

Leonardo da Vinci (born 1452, died 
1519) is shown on the 10-frane stamp. 
Da Vinci lived in Florence, now a city 
in Italy. He was a famous painter, 
sculptor, architect, engineer, and sci- 
entist. Like other inventors of his time, 
da Vinci tried to build a machine to 
let men fly as birds fly. These flapping- 
wing machines were called ornithopters. 
They did not work because human 
muscles. are proportionately much 
weaker than birds’. 

Joseph Montgolfier (born 1740, died 
1810) is shown on the 15-franc stamp. 
He was French. He realized that orni- 
thopters would not work. Then he began 
to think, “If smoke goes up a chimney, 
won't a bag of smoke also rise?” With 
his brother Jacques he made a silk bag, 
110 feet around, attached to a wooden 
frame. Under the bag they lighted a 
smoky fire. Presently the bag swelled 
with smoke and heat, and rose. 

Jacob Degen (born 1756, died 1846) 
is shown on the 20-franc stamp. He was 
a clockmaker in Vienna, Austria, In 
1809 he invented a combination balloon 
and flapping-wing machine, which flew 
about 50 feet in the air. The balloon 
was large enough to lift only half the 
weight of Degen and the machine. By 
flapping the wings vigorously, the in- 
ventor was able to get aloft. 


New York 


The Barrymore Touche 


The late John Barrymore was out 
walking one Easter Sunday, when he 
saw a notorious snob approaching. He 
tried to avoid the man, but the othe 
singled him out with the hearty greet. 
ing: “Good afternoon, Barrymore. You 
are positively the only person I’ve met 
today worth stopping to speak to.” 

“Really,” rejoined Barrymore. “Then 
you're more fortunate than I am.” 

Safer Way 


Misplaced Devotion 
“My girl says she'll be faithful to the 


end.” 
“What's the matter with that?” 
“Tm a halfback!” 


Green and Gold, Oakland, Californis 


How Ya Doin’? 


Wit: “You have snew on your hat.” 

Nit: “What’s ‘snew?’” 

Wit: “I dunno. What’s new with 
your” 


Classmate 


Powerful Katrinka 


At a recent shipyard launching, the 
woman who was to christen the boat 
was quite nervous. 

“Do you have any questions before 
we start?” inquired the master of cere 
monies. 

“Yes,” she replied. “How hard do I 
have to hit the boat to knock it into the 
water?” 


Classmate 


On the Ball 


Pal (at basketball game): “That fel- 
low Scott is going to be our best man 
this year.” 

Gal: “Oh, John, this is so sudden!” 


Canadian High Nem 
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HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


pose Fg 3c Postage Please. 
RAYMAX, 123-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 


"What Are Approvals’! 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to ony 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, ¢ 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has o price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “oP 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and retum 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps retum 
them promptly, being careful to write your nom? 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stomps 
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Out for the Record 


A famous college athlete, holder of 
many track records, was sent to the 
hospital with a bad case of flu. A doc- 
tor took his temperature, shook his head 
doubtfully, and said, “Hm-m-m, looks 
pretty bad. You're running a tempera- 
ture of 103.” 

“Yeah?” said the athlete, suddenly 
interested in his condition. “What's the 
world’s record?” 

Successful Farming 


Too Bad 


For a while it looked as though we'd 
be spared soap operas in television, 
since five shows a week would be too 
much of a strain on any set of actors. 
(Television requires a great deal of re- 
hearsing because actors must memorize 
their lines instead of reading from a 
script. ) 

But now we hear that a tiny walkie- 
talkie device has been perfected; it is 
attached invisibly to an actor’s ear and 
an off-stage director can prompt him 
whenever he forgets his lines. Televi- 
sion experts think that this will cut 
down on rehearsal time enough to per- 
mit daily soap-opera programs. 

However, script writers will have to 
keep speeches pretty short so that they 
can be transmitted quickly. Thus, the 
Trudy Faces Tragedy program may 
sound something like this: 

“Hi, Trudy.” “Hi, John.” “How’s 
Mother?” “She’s dying.” “Where's 
Dad?” “Run off.” “With whom?” “Ma 
Perkins.” “Oh, me!” “Oh, my!” Oh, 
well... 

This Week 


Wild Oats 


Betty: “I hear you've accepted El- 
mer’s proposal. Did he happen to men- 
tion that he had proposed to me?” 

Netty: “Oh, not specifically. He did 
say he'd done a lot of foolish things be- 
fore he met me.” 


All in Sat. Rev. of Lit. 


It’s a Cinch 


One of the greatest marksmen of the 
FBI was passing through a small town, 
and everywhere he saw evidence of the 
most amazing shooting. On trees, on 
walls, and on fences there were in- 
numerable bull’s-eyes with the bullet 
hole in the absolute center. He asked 
to meet the person responsible for this 
great marksmanship. 

The man turned out to be the village 
idiot. 

“This is the most wonderful mark- 
manship I have ever seen,” said the. 
FBI man. “How in the world do you 
do it?” e 

“Easy as pie,” said the village idiot. 
“I shoot first and draw the circle after- 
ward.” 

Pageant 


No Comment 


A customer in a Boston animal store 
was contemplating the purchase of a 
parrot which, so far, had evinced no 
sign of life other than to cock a male- 
volent eye at her. Finally, she asked, 
“Does he talk?” 

The salesman looked embarrassed. 
“Yes, ma’am, he talks, but he doesn’t 
wish to be quoted.” 


Watchman- Examiner 


JAM SESSION QUESTION 


In between sessions with our type- 
writer, we manage to get around to a 
number of high schools every year— 
not as many as we'd like to visit—but 
enough to convince us that your study 
halls are hotbeds of bright ideas. 

In almost every school we visit, we 
hear of some interesting and unique 
project students have worked out. We 
report on many such §scintillatin’ 
schemes in these pages. But we have 
a hunch there are hundreds we never 
hear about—and that other schools 
would like to hear about. 

So here’s your chance to put the 
alma mater in the limelight. The ques- 
tion for our next “Jam Session” will be: 
What is the most successful project your 
school has undertaken during the past 
school year? 

Have any groups in your school come 
up with original schemes for raising 
money, promoting sportsmanship or 
school spirit? Have students in your 
town made some particularly worth- 
while contribution to your community? 
Is there some student government ac- 
complishment of which you're parti- 
cularly proud? These are the sort of 
things we'd like to know about. 

Send your contributions to Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. All 
letters must be signed with name and 
school address to be eligible for publi 
cation. — Gay Head 








TO MEET THE WEEDS OF 
ALL SOFTBALL PLAYERS 


To play better soft- 
ball in 1948 be sure 
to use a genuine 
Louisville Slugger 
softball bat. H & B's 
“Softball Rules” for 
1948 is ready at 
your dealers. See 
him for your copy 
or send 10c direct 
to us (stamps or 
coin) to cover mail- 
ing. Address Dept. 
$-32 Hillerich & 
Bradsby Company, 
Inc., Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 
for 
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USUALLY IN 
JUST 7 DAYS! 


Lather-massage twice 

daily with Cuticura 

Soap (more often if 

' skin is very oily), 

then at bedtime apply 

Cuticura Ointment to 

help clear up externally 

caused pimples, ease out blackheads. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment are fragrant, 
scientifically medicated. Buy today! 


CUTICURA 


Advertisements in Scholastic Magazmes are 
guides to education, health or fun. They are worthy 
of your attention. Please remember to mention 
Scholastic Magazi when writing to advertisers, 
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Your Vacation 


Weekly Lesson Plan 15-T 
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"A BOOK A WEEK" 


To have all her students read at least 
one good book a week was the high goal 
set by a Greenwich, Connecticut, teacher. 

She reports success almost immediately 
after introducing 25¢ Scholastic-BAN- 
TAMs into her classroom. And other 
teachers from all sections of the country 
tell us how Scholastic-BANTAMs have 
made avid readers out of indifferent 
students. 

Scholastic-BANTAMs are popular with 
students because they are selected care- 
fully for their youth appeal. Try them in 
your classroom and see the quick spurt 
in reading interest. 

Select the titles for your classrooms 
from the list below and place your order 
TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 7. 
Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 9. 
Cold Journey. 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. Scara- 
mouche. 13. Last of the Plainsmen. 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy. 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life on the 
Mississippi. 17. Captains Courageous. 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19 Oil for 
the Lamps of China. 20. Only Yester- 
day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known. 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 26. They 
Were Expendable. 27. This Is the Navy. 
28. Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Sonas. 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diary. 35. 
Strikeout Story. 36. Home Ranch. 


Tear oft here—mail today 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street. New York 17 N.Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of No. of No. ot 
Copies Book Copies Book 

















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 


(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 

Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 


Name 








Address 


School 





City 
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The Scholastic Family of Weekly Classroom Magazines 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 

Social Studies Edition of 
Senior Scholastic. News of 
the world. penetrating ar 
ticles on problems of democ- 
rocy. American history. world 
offairs government and 
civics Upper high school 
arodes. 10th, 11th. and 12th 


World Week. especially 
planned as aid to instruction 
in world affairs, world his 
tory, geography, civics, na 
tional affairs. Makes students 
conscious of forces and prob- 
lems in today’s world. For 
8th, 9th, and 10th grades 


FOR ENGLISH AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Combination Edition of Sen- 
ior Scholastic. Combines 
all contents of English and 
Social Studies editions. Ex 
cellent for integrated pro- 
grams and the core curricu 
lum in the upper high school 
grades 


Junior Scholastic, Current 
affairs for the junior high 
school and upper elementary 
classes (6th to 9th grades) in 
Social Studies and English 
News, geography, history 
short story, vocabulary build- 
e1s, grammar aids. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 5 OR MORE COPIES PER ORDER 
Per Semester Per School Year Per Year 


Per Student 


Senior Scholastic, 


cities mons $.75 





Social Studies Edition 
English Edition 
World Week 
Practicai English ... 
Junior Scholastic . 


serene 


Per Student Single Orders 


$1.5 $2.50 


1 
1. 
1. 

1 1.50 
1 2.00 
1.50 


FOR ENGLISH 

English Edition of Senior 
Scholastic for 10th, 1th, 
and 12th grades: Features 
on American, general litera 
ture, poetry. composition, 
eral Eng'ish, writing. Short 
stories Movie, record, radio 
reviews 


Practical English, for up 
pe: elementary and high 
school grades, 8-12 How 
and why of speaking. reod 
ing. writing, and listening 
Workbook section: grammar 
spelling, punctuation, vocab 
ulary. Short stories. Person 
al vocational guidance 


Scholastic Coach, o magazine 
to: High School coaches and 
athletic directors 

Scholastic Teacher invites mor- 
uscripts describing new ond 
promising teaching techniques 
and practices in English and So 
cial Studies. Payment is mode 
for manuscripts accepted at the 
time of publication. Send photo 
graphs if available. 





Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at mid- Si 
term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, ° ‘ 
1879. Contents copyright, 1948, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1. Ohio. 
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New York 17 N. Y Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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Yes, Sir... Pl Go! 


HE soft spring breeze stirred 
Teens the yellowing manuscript in 
the hands of the professor of Eng- 
lish literature, lecturing on the period of 
Charles Dickens. With a sophomore’s 
cocksureness, I thought I knew every- 
thing worth knowing about Dickens. 
Suddenly the reading ceased, and | 
looked up expectantly into the face of 
one of the most beloved teachers I have 
been privileged to know. His eyes 
rested on me and he said, “The English- 
speaking world so loves Charles Dickens 
that every day some one places a flower 
on his tomb in Westminster Abbey.” 
Then pausing for a moment, he con- 
tinued, “You'll do it some day, won't 
you, Miss Wolfe?” 

“Yes, sir! ll go,” I stammered. 

My professor had sent my mind 
traveling back to my high school days 
where as a freshman I read for the first 
time Irving's Westminster Abbey. I 
could see myself entering the Abbey, 
feeling at first lost in the gloom, the 
beauty, the mystery of the edifice; then 
softly walking down the great aisle, 
until I turned to the Poet’s Corner, my 
cornflowers fresh and blue in my hands. 
It was ten years before the promise 
made to my teacher was fulfilled; how- 
ever, before I left that class I had 
promised myself to visit the graves of 
Keats and Shelley in Rome, to see for 
myself Florence, beloved city of the 
Brownings, the English Lakes, the 
Highlands of Scotland—that promise 
Was an inspiration that has taken me 
to every continent. The Poetic Old 
World, a gift for my first continental 
tour, was a primer that suggested the 
correlation of literature and travel. Now 
before I travel, I study the literature of 
the countries I am to visit. Don Bland- 
ing, pocket edition, traveled with me 
on an automobile trip through the 
Southwest last summer. 


“Filling my mind with a gladness 
found in places remote from the humdrum —” 


By CARMIE WOLFE English Teacher, Topeka, Kansas 


That “Yes, sir, I'll go” epitomized 
for me all the theories found in my 
courses in education, for travel became 
for me “Better than all treasures that 
in books are found.” It was Shelley’s 
skylark, filling my mind with a gladness 
found in places remote from the hum- 
drum of the so-many-pages of book 
intruction too often characteristic of 
the English classroom. Not even my 
year at Columbia University, inspira- 
tional as it was, could compare in the 
uplift of spirit and the enthusiasm for 
teaching with which I returned to my 


TEACHER TRAVEL STORY AWARDS 


Scholastic Teacher announces nine 
Travel Story Awards. 

Each month beginning with our Sep- 
tember issue, Scholastic Teacher will 
give a $25 prize for the best travel manu- 
script submitted by a teacher or librar- 
ian. We plan to publish the winning 
manuscripts in the issue announcing the 
award. 

Rules are simple: Length: not more 
than 1,000 words. Subject: A true, read- 
able, entertaining, and useful travel ar- 
ticle. Good photographs accompanying 
the manuscript will weigh heavily in 
the final decision. 

Judges will be the editors of Scholas- 
tic Magazines. 

So take your notebook. And a camera. 
If you are submitting a travel report to 
your school system or college for credit, 
adapt it for the general reader. You can 
win one of the nine $25 Scholastic 
Teacher 1948-49 Travel Story Awards. 

Address entries to: Travel Editor, 
Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 42nd 
Street. New York 17, N. Y. 


classroom after such experiences as 
Tintern Abbey Revisited, Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, a visit to the 
Castle of Chillon, Dove Cottage, Strat- 
ford, the Black Hole, Mandalay. 


The “Open Sesame” 


I: is important for a teacher not to 
become so absorbed in her teaching 
that she fails to recognize when she is 
not holding the attention of every stu- 
dent in her class. A sudden dramatic 
silence will call back wandering minds 
and serve far better than sharp words 
which interrupt the train of thought. 
A bit of interesting information, a story, 
clever or amusing, which is apropos, 
will gain attention. 

Since English is a required subject 
for three years in all high schools, and 
for four years in many, the obligation 
to make her classes meaningful rests 
heavily on the heart of the true teacher. 
Of the number enrolled in a given hour, 
perhaps one-third of the group is think 
ing of English or a correlated subject 
as a major. Science, manual, and trade 
school students must be led to find the 
authors who have a special message for 
them. The teacher who has traveled 
widely has the “Open Sesame” to their 
minds. 

My professor did not tell me about 
his visit to Westminster Abbey, but | 
knew that he had been there; I knew 
that he had done the thing he wanted 
me to do, and by one question, he tied 
in my heart forever an American and an 
English writer and planted a seed 

(Cencluded on page 26-T) 
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Social Studies 


Teachers... GO TO SEE 


to make only one stop in your state, 
what should he see? 

We put that question to leading edu- 
cators in each state. They squirmed a 
bit. “You just can’t choose one item out 
of all this richness,” wrote one. But 
they gave us a unique list. Take it with 
you when you travel this summer. 


NORTHEAST 


Me. The Knox Mansion at Thomas- 
ton. —Clyde Russell, sec., Me. Teach- 
ers’ Assn. 

N. H. The historic city of Ports- 
mouth. —John H. Starie, sec., N. H. 
State Teachers’ Assn. 

Vr. Granite quarries at Barre, Pitts- 
ford, Rutland; Calvin Coolidge home at 
Plymouth. 

Mass. Boston area with the Old State 
House, Paul Revere’s House, Faneuil 
Hall, Concord, Lexington, the Old 
North Church, etc. — Hugh Nixon, ed., 
Mass. Teachers Fed. 

R. I. Newport: The tower believed 
built by Norsemen; the first synagogue 
in America; Newport Historical Assn. 

Conn. Wethersfield: The Webb 
House; Hartford: the old State House 
designed by Bulfinch. — Lyndon U. 
Pratt, sec., Conn. St. Teachers Assn. 

N. Y. N. Y. C. including U. N. at 
Lake Success, Hayden Planetarium, 
N. Y. harbor. —Arvie Eldred, sec., N. Y. 
Ed. Assn. 

N. J. Washington’s headquarters at 
Morristown reconstructed by the Nat’ 
Pk. Service; Princeton.— Laurence B. 
Johnson, sec., N. J. Ed. Assn. 

Pa. Philadelphia with its Indepen- 
dence Hall, Carpenter’s Hall, and Con- 
gress Hall.—Eugene P. Bertin, sec., 
Pa. St. Ed. Assn. 

Det. Wilmington: Fort Christina 
Park. —E. Paul Burkholder, ed., Del. 
St. Assn. 

Mp. Annapolis, one of America’s fin- 
est colonial capitals; Baltimore harbor, 
second largest port in U. S.— Milson 
C. Raver, sec., Md, St. Teachers’ Assn. 


SOUTHEAST 


Va. Williamsburg, Jamestown and 
Yorktown. — Robert F. Williams, sec., 
Va. Ed. Assn. 

W. Va. Jackson’s Mill near Clarks- 
burg with restoration of Stonewall 
- Jackson’s home. — Clara Lytle, ed., W. 
Va. St. Ed. Assn. 

N. C. “The Lost Colony” play at 
Manteo depicting first settlement; 


[ a social studies teacher has time 


Wright Memorial at Kitty Hawk. — 
Ethel Perkins Edwards, sec., N. C. Ed. 
Assn. 

S. C. Fort Hill, Clemson, the home of 
John C. Calhoun, — J. P, Coates, sec., 
S. C. Ed. Assn. 

Ga. Savamuah: Jekyl Island State 
Park; Warm Springs: the Little White 
House. — J. Harold Saxon, sec., Ga. Ed. 
Assn. 

Fa. St. Augustine, oldest city in the 
United States.—James S. Rickards, 
sec., Fla. Ed. Assn. 

Ky. Lincoln's birthplace at Hodgens- 
ville.— J. W. Brooker, sec., Ky. Ed. 
Assn. 

TENN. Tennessee Valley Authority, 
general offices at Knoxville and three 
projects nearby.— Mary Helen Craw- 
ley, asst. sec , Tenn. Ed. Assn. 

Miss. Natchez, famous for pilgrim- 
ages to historic houses.—Floyd W. 
Barnes, sec., Miss. Ed. Assn. 

Axa. Montgomery: Rare archives of 
the first capital of the Confederate 
States of America and of Ala. in the 
State Dept. of Archives and History.— 
Frank L. Grove, sec., Ala. Ed. Assn. 

La. Skyscraper capitol built by Huey 
Long at Baton Rouge; battlefield near 
New Orleans, scene of Jackson’s defeat 
of British. 


CENTRAL 


Micu. Ford’s Greenfield Village at 
Dearborn or one of the automobile 
plants at Detroit, Lansing, or Flint. — 
A. J. Phillips, sec., Mich. Ed. Assn. 

Onto. Fremont: President Hayes’ 
home; Newark Mounds, outstanding 
Indian earth works; restoration at Mari- 


Photo by E. P. Leavitt 
Motor launch lectures by guides 
explain National Park geography. 


etta, first capital, Northwest Territory ~ 
Hobart H. Bell, ed., Ohio Ed. Assn. 

Inv. Motor Speedway at Indianap. 
olis, Gary Steel Mills, Old Vincennes, 
— Mary Louise Mann, asst. ed., Ind, §¢ 
Teachers Assn. 

Wis. Madison: The capitol, the Uni. 
versity, the U. S. Forest Products Lab, 
—O. H. Plenzke, sec., Wis. Ed. Assn, 

ILu. Lincoln’s home, monument, and 
museum at Springfield and _ restored 
New Salem 25 miles away. — In ing F, 
Pearson, sec., Ill. Ed. Assn. 

Minn. Open pit iron ore mines at 
Hibbing; port of Duluth. — Walter E. 
Englund, sec., Minn. Ed. Assn. 

Iowa, Bily brothers clock farm, and 
Anton Dvorak Memorial at Spillville, 
Iowa. — Charles F. Martin, sec., Iowa 
St. Ed. Assn. 

Mo. Nelson Art Gallery in Kansas 
City; St. Genevieve, oldest settlement 
in the state. — Everett Keith, sec., Mo. 
Ed. Assn. 

Ark. Little Rock: Restoration of Ter- 
ritorial Capitol, the Civil War Capitol 
(War Memorial Building) and State 
Capitol with resources exhibit. — T. M. 
Stinnett, sec., Ark. Ed. Assn. 

N. Dax. State Capitol and Roosevelt 
Cabin on capitol grounds. — Ella Schroe- 
der, ed., N. Dak. Ed. Assn. 

S. Dax. Mount Rushmore.—S. B. Nis- 
sen, sec., §. Dak. Ed. Assn. 

Nes. Modern Capitol Building hous- 
ing only U. S. unicameral legislature. - 
Arthur W. Burnham, sec., Neb. St. Ed. 
Assn. 

Kan. Topeka State Historical Soc. and 
the Capitol with John Brown murals.- 
C. O. Wright, sec., Kan. Teachers Assn. 

Oxia. Will Rogers Memorial at 
Claremore. —C. M. Howell, sec., Okla. 
Ed. Assn. 

Tex. San Antonio with the Alamo 
and nearby missions.—B. B. Cobb, 
Tex. St. Ed. Assn. 


WEST 


Mont. “Old Town” near Great Falls, 
a frontier town reconstructed by the 
Mont. Historical Soc. — Evelyn M. Til 
ler, asst. sec., Mont. Ed. Assn. 

Wyo. Old Fort Laramie (nat’] monv- 
ment), state museum at Cheyenne, Yel 
lowstone Nat'l Pk. — O. C. Kerney, for 
mer sec., Wyo. Ed. Assn. 

Co.o. Denver: Buffalo Bill’s Monu 
ment and shrine; Durango: Indian clif 
dwellings.— Ward B. Kimball, dit 
pub., Colo. Ed. Assn. 

N. Mex. Carlsbad Caverns, larges 
U. S. cave; Chaco Canyon early Indian 
apartment houses. 

IpaHo, Craters of the Moon national 
monument in Butte County, an unique 
voleanic area, or Ice Cave near Sho 
shone. — John I, Hillman, sec., Idaho 
Ed. Assn. 

(Concluded on page 24-T) 
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When a Vacation Budget Won’t Budge, Your Vacation Outlook's Great! Water You'll Have More to Spend at the Other 
ty figuring on New York Central’slow _ Level Route Scenery makes a superb back- End! Coach fares save enough for lots 
coach fares and money-saving round- _— ground for dining car meals. It makes swell _—_ of extra fun. And that's beside the fun 
tip rates. See how much further your sightseeing, too, from the wide window _ of your trip on world’s largest fleet of 
travel dollars stretch. of your air-conditioned coach. 


new luxury coaches. 


FREE 1948 VACATION GUIDE! Ace you summer 


dreaming of the Adirondacks, Niagara Falls, New England, 
Canada, the Great Lakes or Western Wonderlands? Then you'll 
want this illustrated Vacation Guide. For FREE copy, send this 
coupon to New York Central, Room 1334-S, 466 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt Home 


Park Here! 


U. S. offers 171 choices to history fans and nature lovers 


HE National Park System affords 

vacationists that rare combination 
—pleasure traveling, fun, and study- 
through-observation. In the aggregate, 
the 171 areas comprising the System 
illustrate most of the natural sciences 
and the broad phases of our history. 
There is something of interest for every- 
one. 

Wherever you live, there is a national 
park, a monument, an historic site, or 
other areas of the National Park System 
near you. You will find them in 37 
states, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District 
of Columbia. They range from Alaska, 
with one national park and four na- 
tional monuments, to the newest na- 
tional park, the Everglades, in southern 
Florida; from Maine to the Hawaiian 
Islands. One national park, Glacier, on 
the Canadian boundary, joins the 
Dominion’s Waterton Lakes National 
Park to form the Waterton-Glacier In- 
ternational Peace Park. 

On the Texas border lies the Big 
Bend National Park, The Republic of 
Mexico has expressed interest in estab- 
lishing a complementary park south of 
the Rio Grande, the two to form an 
international park on our southern 
border. Another internationa: project 
to the south is the proposed Coronado 
International Memorial Project, which 
awaits action by the Mexican govern- 
ment. 

Newest park is the Kennesaw Moun- 
tain Historical Battlefield. Here at Mari- 
etta, Georgia, the Confederate forces 
fought the heavy assaults of General 
Sherman during his Atlanta campaign. 

As you plan your summer vacation 
trip, remember to look for the varying 
types of National Park Service areas. 
For every national park like Yellow- 
stone or Yosemite there are nearly three 
national monuments. There are, in addi- 
tion, four historical parks and numerous 
battlefield parks and sites.’ There are 
national parkways like the Blue Ridge 
Parkway and national memorials like 
Kill Devil Hill where the Wrights made 
their epoch-making flight. 

The great wilderness national parks, 
with magnificent scenery, are veritable 
outdoor laboratories. In them the visitor 
sees earth-making through erosion, 
glaciation, and volcanic action. They 
are also game preserves, for in them 
protected wildlife lives naturally. Their 
flora ranges from the smallest wild- 
flowers to the hoary giant sequoias, old- 
est and largest of living things. 

The national monuments are estab- 


By ISABELLE F. STORy 


Editor-in-chief, National Park Service 


lished to preserve scientific or historic 
values. Petrified forests and fossi! dino. 
saurs; stands of living saguaros, orgay 
pipe cactus, and coast redwoods: 
mighty natural bridges, and gleaming 
gypsum sand-dunes — all whet the inter. 
est and tempt visitors to delve into ney 
fields of study. Other national monp. 
ments and the historic parks and sites 
mark historic milestones in our country’s 
progress. Cliff dwellings and pueblos, 
abandoned before the coming of the 
white man, with no decipherable writ. 
ten record, intrigue the imagination, 
A hand-mark in the plaster of a ruined 
home shows by its size that a woman 
was the plasterer of that day. Excava- 
tions of kitchen middens and of burials 
yield treasures to scientists — artifacts 
such as clothing, utensils, tools, and 
weapons, and often intricate and beauti- 
fully made jewelery. Modern science 
has furnished « sort of calendar of oc- 
cupation through dendrochronology 
Beams remaining in place have been 
dated by tree-ring studies, thus yield. 
ing up secrets of time long hidden. 

Still other —and the greater number 
— of historic areas have to do with earl 
explorations, colonization, settlement 
and history-making conflicts. 

Park naturalists and historians carry 
out interpretive programs designed to 
help visitors gain a broader apprecia- 
tion of the scientific, historical, and 
scenic values of the areas. They offer 
illustrated lectures at campfire gather- 
ings, in the hotels and lodges, and at 
other points of visitor concentration. 
Look for schedules of guided trips 
Some of these are hikes varying in 
length of time from an hour to a full 
day. Other conducted trips are by 
caravans of motorcars or by motor 
launches. In many areas museum ex 
hibits interpret the park areas, Museum 
facilities include exhibits. studv speci 
mens, library materials, self-guiding 
nature trails, and other educational 
aids. The National Park Service sup- 
plies all this interpretive service free. 

The parks are yours. Use and enjoy 
them! 

Advice to Vacationists: For a list of 
171 National Park System areas with 
outstanding characteristics, write to the 
National Park Service, U. S. Departmen! 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. For 
reservations and additional literature, 
write to the superintendents of the parks 
you plan to visit. 
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For a sparkling eye and 
a happy heart...try a 


This marine and mountain wonderland offers varied steamer 
and ferry trips . . . or fishermen and yachtsmen may set 
their own courses in rented boats. There are the alpine 
attractions of Mt. Rainier and Mt. Baker, the Blue Glacier 
on the Olympic Peninsula—all near Seattle and Tacoma. 
There are daily sailings from these seaports for Victoria 
and Vancouver, B. C.; less frequently for Alaska and 
the Orient. East of the Cascades are Spokane’s 
lakelands and Grand Coulee Dam. The grandly scenic 
trip to Washington is part of the fun on The 
Milwaukee Road’s Olympian HIAWATHA. 

* Plan from Free Vacation Literature 
For picture-filled folders describing the attractions of the 


Northwest, address H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
The Milwaukee Road, 823 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Touralux sleepers offer berth comfort at lowest cost 


THE, 5 (4 VYMPIAN, f 


45 Hours Chicago to 
Puget Sound via St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Yellow- 
stone, Butte. Low round 
trip fares returning via 
California or the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad 
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You'll Like 


so well that you 
may not want 
to come home 


Pan American World Atrways 
Monserrate Cable Car 


OLOMBIA recently experienced its 

first revolution in many decades. 

Don’t let it keep you away. Peace has 
returned. 

You'll like the Colombian cities on 
the Caribbean: Cartagena, Santa Marta, 
and Barranquilla. The past lives in Car- 
tagena as you explore ruined ramparts 
and forts, follow a guide through sub- 
terranean passageways, and shudder at 
the dismal dungeons. 

Cartagena, founded in 1535, is a 
venerable city, but Santa Marta is ten 
years older. It is the oldest city in South 
America. Santa Marta faces an incred- 
ibly beautiful tropical bay while at her 
back, only 30 miles inland, the majestic 
Sierra Nevada rises to 18,000 feet, its 
summit covered with perpetual snow. 
A short narrow-gauge railroad leads 
from Santa Marta to the plantations in 
Colombia’s principal banana zone. This 
railroad inspired a song which I heard 
in many parts of Colombia. Its theme 
was, “Santa Marta has a train, but it 
doesn’t have a streetcar.” (As a matter 
of fact, only three cities in Colombia 
have street cars.) 

The Barranquilla you will visit is 
clean and colorful, a city of red tile 


By GENEVIEVE H. BELLIS 


roofs, cream-colored houses, concrete 
office buildings. It is Colombia’s prin- 
cipal port. At her modern docks arrive 
Magdalena River steamers; from them 
depart ocean-going vessels. 

You'll enjoy the Rio Magdalena 
which empties into the Caribbean near 
Barranquilla. The Magdalena is Co- 
lombia’s main artery of trade. Each 
stern-wheeler passenger boat carries 
freight also and stops at many little 


_Yriver towns to load and unload. You 


may sit comfortably on the shady deck 
and view regions of luxuriant tropical 
growth. The quiet of the air is broken 
by the calls of monkeys, macaws, and 
parrots in the tangled forests, Long- 
legged white herons strut along the 
river banks. Huge alligators sun them- 
selves on warm sand bars. Skirt-clad 
fishermen in log dugouts use the wide 
river as their highway. There are tall, 
umbrella-topped ceiba trees, patches 
of banana trees, and palms resembling 
shaggy feather dusters. 

You'll be interested in the little river 
ports at which your boat stops. At the 
village of Gamarra you may see the 
cableway leaving for Ocaifia, a journey 
of 30 miles across the mountains, the 
cablecars hop - skipping - and - jumping 
from hilltop to hilltop, giving passen- 
gers a bird’s-eye view. 


A Lot of Coffee Here, Too 


Puerto Berrio is the railroad terminus 
of the line that goes up to Medellin. If 
all of the coffee that has traveled over 
this line were brewed in one big pot, 
it would take a river of water to brew it. 


COLOMBIA 
Puerto I 


You may wish to stay with the river 
boat until it reaches Puerto Berrio and 
then take the railroad up to Medellin, 
Cali, and back to Bogota. If you react 
to Medellin as many do, you'll want to 
live there. En route you'll see tropical 
plants, such as breadfruit, coffee. 
bananas, chocolate, oranges, Mangos, 
and avocados. There are tumbling 
waterfalls, rolling green hills, white cat. 
tle, and little streams where men pan 
for gold. Medellin, an energetc, grow. 
ing metropolis, is Colombia’s principal 
industrial city. But Medellin has much 
more than factories. There are orchids, 
royal palms, fine homes, and two uni- 
versities. Tourist-conscious Medellin has 
its own tourist office to assist visitors, 


You may go by diesel train, auto. 
ferro, from Medellin to Cali in one day. 
The trip takes you through the fertile 
valley of the Cauca River. Pale green 
bamboo waves its lacy leaves high in 
the air, sugarcane grows high and 
sweet. Coffee berries turn to red amid 
the shiny green leaves. Banana stalks 
are so heavy that they have been 
propped up with bamboo poles. 

Cali is colorful and progressive with- 
out seeming to be in a hurry. With Cali 
one associates two charming Colombian 
novels — Maria, by Jorge Isaacs, and 
El Alférez Real, by Eustaquio Palacios. 
Near Cali you may see the estate where 
Jorge Isaacs lived and look upon these 
very hills and valleys of which he wrote. 
The streets of Cali seem a fitting back- 
ground for the grand lords and ladies 
of El Alférez Real. 

Popayan may be reached by train 
from Cali in four hours. This city, found- 
ed in 1536, gave Colombia seven of its 
presidents and such men as the scientist 
José de Caldas and the patriot Camilo 
Torres. There are fine churches in 
Popayan. The bell of one of them has 
a genuine golden tone, for many pounds 
of gold were cast with the bronze from 
which it was molded. 

Bogota is “on the other side of the 
mountain,” three ranges in from the 
Pacific Coast. Bogota is one of the most 
isolated capitals of the world, and yet 
there are shops whose proprietors speak 
four languages! In Bogota, yesterday and 
tomorrow collide head-on. Colonial 
houses and narrow streets are next-door 
neighbors to steel and concrete office 
buildings and wide boulevards. Mar- 
kets with their tropical fruits, colorful 
birds, abundant flowers, and Old World 
practice of bargaining fascinate the vis- 
itor. There are sights for the most avid 
photographer: burros loaded with fire- 
wood, candle vendors, the church on 
Monserrate, pastel-colored houses, the 
striking red and white striped church 
of Carmen, and as blue a sky and fleecy 
white clouds as were ever recorded in 
kodachrome. 
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® You cross the Atlantic "way up high 


smooth. You’re on Pan American’s Flight 


> with. ot ' .; 100—which is rapidly becoming famous 
th Cali : ri u . as the way to go to London. You read or 
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s, and 3 ; arrive relaxed and refreshed. 
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Teachers-GO TO SEE! 


lish teacher want to see? That’s 

hard to say. Everything, perhaps! 
The writer mirrors life. The English 
teacher turns the mirror for the stu- 
dents on pioneers and racketeers, on 
folk lore and factory workers. 

State educators who nominated the 
“Social Studies Teachers — Go to See!” 
on page 4-T offer these suggestions for 
English teachers. Add them to your 
itinerary. 


Wis does the vacationing Eng- 


NORTHEAST 


Me. Brunswick: Home of Robert P. 
T. Coffin; where Harriet Beecher Stowe 
wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin; where 
Hawthorne and Longfellow went to col- 
lege. 

N. H. Franconia Notch: The Old 
Man of the Mountain for its association 
with Hawthorne’s Great Stone Face. 

Vr. Writers’ summer school at Bread- 
loaf near Middlebury. 

Mass. Longfellow’s house, Cam- 
bridge; Wayside Inn, Sudbury; the Con- 
cord shrines including Walden Pond. 
Sargent’s “Grail” murals in Boston Pub- 
lic Library. 

R. I. Newport: Casino and houses of 
the “gilded age.” 

Conn. Hartford: Mark Twain and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe houses. 

N. Y. New York City: Public Library, 
Radio City, N. Y. Times; Washington 
Irving House at Tarrytown. 

N. J. Camden: Walt 
House. 

Pa. Philadelphia: Free library found- 
ed by Benjamin Franklin. 

Det. Dover: The Green, center of 
Delaware history for 250 years. 

Mp. Edgar Allan Poe’s grave in Bal- 
timore; Carvel Hall, Annapolis, setting 
for Richard Carvel; Barbara Frietchie 
House, Frederick. 


Whitman 


SOUTH 


Va. Charlottesville: U. of Va. and 
Jefferson’s Monticello home. 

W. Va. Old White at White Sulphur 
Springs; Capon Springs, locale of Action 
at Aquila by Hervey Allen and Sapphira 
and the Slave Girl by Willa Cather. 

N. C. Asheville: Home of Thomas 
Wolfe; also Carl Sandburg home 19 
miles away in Hendersonville. 

S. C. Charleston, locale of many nov- 

‘ els and plays. 

Fa. The Bok Tower near Lakeland; 
Ringling Museum, Sarasota. 

Ga. Joel Chandler Harris’ Shrine, the 


Wren’s nest; Berry School, Mt. Berry. 
Ky. Mammoth Cave near Cave City. 
TENN. Nashville: Parthenon in Cen- 

tennial Park; the Joint University Li- 

brary. 

AA. Helen Keller’s home near Tus- 
cumbia. 

Miss. Greenville, where many writers 
have gained inspiration: beaches on the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

La. New Orleans: Old French-Span- 
ish sections described in Cable’s Old 
Creole Days; Saratoga Trunk, etc. Evan- 
geline country. 


CENTRAL 


Micu. Americana collection in Wil- 
liam Clements Library, U. of Mich. 

Onto. Clyde: The Winesburg, Ohio 
of Sherwood Anderson; Alice and Phoe- 
be Carey homes, Cincinnati; Coonskin 
Library, St. Museum, Columbus. 

Inp. Indianapolis: The homes of 
James Whitcomb Riley, Meredith Nich- 
olson, BoothTarkington. 

Wis. West Salem in the area Hamlin 
Garland describes in his novel. 

Itt. Springfield: Ill. St. Library; Il. 
Historical Library and Museum. 

Minn. U. of Minn. Press, Sauk Cen- 
tre of Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street. 

Iowa. Meredith Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of Better Homes and Gardens, 
Successful Farming. 

Mo. Hannibal: Mark Twain’s home 
and museum. 

Ark. Ozarks: Locale of Arkansas 
Traveler by Lee Pattison. 

N. Dax. Chateau Marquis de Mores 
and surrounding park. 

S. Dax. Mount Rushmore. 

Nesr. Sand Hill country near Alli- 


d >| 


ance and Rushville, home of Mari Sap. 
doz’ Old Jules. 

Kan. Topeka and U. of Kansas 
Lawrence. 

Oxxa. U. of Okla., especially its f, 
mous press, 18 miles south of Oki 
City. 

Tex. Waco: The Browning Collec. 
tion and Library at Baylor Universit, 


WEST 


Mont. Virginia City, reconstructed ty 
tormer splender. Robbers’ Roost is close 
by. Setting for vigilante stories. Butt 
is locale of Clyde Murphy’s Glittering 
Hill. 

Wyo. State Library and Museum at 
Cheyenne. 

Coto. Central City Opera House and 
summer opera near Denver. 

N. Mex. Albuquerque region, locak 
of Death Comes for the Archbishop. 

IpaHo. Simplot Apartment Hous 
Development; Arrow Rock Dam. 

Uran. Southern Utah nat’l parks, 
Zion, Bryce Canyon, Grand Canyon 
Cedar Breaks. 

Ariz. The Charlotte Hall Museum in 
Prescott. 

Wasu. Olympic Peninsula, locale ot 
The Egg and I; U. of Wash. theatre 
Seattle. 

Orec. City of Astoria, end of the 
Lewis and Clark trail, site of earh 
northwest trading. 

Nev. Zane Grey country in southem 
Nevada; Mark Twain (Roughing It 
and Bret Harte lived and wrote at Vir 
ginia City. 

Cat. Library at Sutter’s Fort, Sacra- 
mento; Bancroft Library, U. of Cal. at 
Berkeley. 


MORE 


For literature on the many charm: 
of each state, write to the State Chamber 
of Commerce. It will send folders or 
route your request to proper agencies. 
Look up state WPA Guide. See Books. 
page 25-T, and Travel Films, page 20-T. 


Sunnyside itself — home of Washington Irving, at Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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use| ARE YOU BUILDING A STRONG AMERICA? 


ly its fa- 


of Okla. 


If you are a social studies teacher you are playing a vital part in the building of our nation. 
Yours is the responsibility of instructing youth in the principles of our nation’s economy. 


Collec. 
riversity, To help you with this crucial job, “The Contribution of Motor Vehicles,” announced in March 
and now being distributed to 50,000 educators, contains a new feature. In addition to the 
ructed to 48-page instructor manual, 6 large two-color wall charts, and 15 digest leaflets for students, 


t is en there is a packet for distribution, as illustrated. 
'S. Butte 


rlittering BUILDING A STRONG AMERICA 


es This is a concise study of the application of the 


principles of our American economy. Your stu- 
dent sees the effect of these principles on major 
n, locale industries of our country. He then learns the 


shop. part he, himself, has in our American incentive 
House 

am. 

1 parks; 

Canyon 


yuse and 


system. 


The packet leaflets are entitled: 


Agriculture — Our Fountain of Life 


iseum in 
Contribution of Petroleum to Industry, Farm, 


ocale ot and Home 


theatre, Contribution of Motor Vehicles to Industry, 


| of the Farm, and Home 


of earh 


YOUR PROSPERITY AND MINE 


southem 


ving It FREE to educators — “The Contribution of 
> at Vir Motor Vehicles,” with the Building A Strong 
¢ America leaflet set enclosed, is now available 
[, Sacra- 
Cal. at free of change ~ educators. ° —_ chenty We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
are using “Contribution of Agriculture,” and that all men are created equal, that 
“Contribution of Petroleum,” in your classes, they are endowed ee 
. oe . . . with certain unalienable Rights, that 
pm you are familiar with this timely informative emeng these are Ute, tibiae mal the 
‘hamber series. pursuit of Happiness. That to secure 
Mowe of these rights, Governments are insti- 
gencies. If not, send for your free chapter. Inspect the tuted ye ay coreg ae just 
° t - 
| Books. new Building A Strong America lesson. Then Se rem ee eS 
ge 20.T. ernea. 


order as many sets as you wish for your The Declaration of independence 


students’ use. 








BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
A department of The Byron G. Moon Co., Inc. 
401 Broadway, New York 13, New York. 


Please send me “Contribution of Motor Vehicles” with the Building A Strong America packet enclosed 


Also send me: 
Contribution of Agriculture ‘ . Contribution of Petroleum 





By ALAN SCHNEIDER 


Theatre, Inc. 


OU don't have to go to Broadway 
these days to see exciting theatre — 

especially in the good old summertime. 
If you're on the West Coast, you have 
Seattle with its Penthouse and Tryout 
theatres, Stanford University, UCLA, 
Pasadena, La Jolla, Santa Barbara, 
Laguna Beach, and the Actor’s Lab in 
Hollywood. 

Moving east, there’s Utah Univer- 
sity’s summer session, the Elitch Gar- 
dens theatre in Denver; a number of 
interesting university theatres in the 
Midwest, the Actor’s Company in Chi- 
cago, Cain Park in Cleveland, Forest 
Park in St. Louis, and the Cleveland 
Playhouse summer season in Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. Up and down the eastern 
seaboard there are literally hundreds of 
groups and events: the Berkshire and 
Plymouth Festivals, the Barter Thea- 
tre’s tour, Catholic University’s new 
playhouse in Washington, D. C., Paul 
Green’s The Lost Colony production at 
Roanoke Island, N. C. Among the “aris- 
tocrats” of the New England summer 
theatre are Dennis, Ogunquit, Cohasset, 
Marblehead, and Westport. 

Most of these theatres will be pre- 
senting last year’s Broadway successes, 
perhaps with a new star playing the 
title role; a few will be busily experi- 
menting with next season’s hit — they 
hope. One or two will be tackling 
Shakespeare or O’Neill or Aristophanes, 
There will be courses in Acting and 
Play Directing and Makeup. The straw 
hat theatre is a national institution. 


Your Guide to Both Sides of the Summer Footlights 


For the teacher who seeks theatre 
training or experience there are two 
basic kinds of activity. On the academic 
level several choices are open: regular 
undergraduate or graduate work in such 
university theatre departments as North- 
western, Michigan, Louisiana State, 
Catholic University, Iowa, plus many 
etcs.; special seminars or workshops, 
such as Iowa and Denver University 
and Middlebury. 

Teachers can work with professional 
theatre people at academic institutions. 
Fordham University’s summer session 
joins the talents of Lee Simonson and 
Blanche Yurka and Lincoln Kirstein to 
those of its regular faculty. Wellesley 
and Bennington —sans regular classes 
—serve as headquarters for a profes- 
sional summer theatre. At Cain Park in 
Cleveland Heights and in the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera Company, music and 
drama instructors often turn from teach- 
ing to practicing what they teach. 

Some professional summer theatres 
hire only Equity members, Others are 
professional only in the sense that they 
pay salaries to some or all of the par- 
ticipants. Still others mix professional 
staff with non-professionals — as far as 
Equity allows them. Some maintain 
crews of apprentices (usually unpaid 
and paying) on both sides of the foot- 
lights. Some hold regular classes. Some 
tour the surrounding countryside. 

Summer theatre is hard work, little 
pay, little or no time to enjoy such 
orthodox pleasures as tennis or a dip, 


even though a court or a pool may be 
the length of a stage brace away, 4 
summer theatre worker may find him. 
self rehearsing morning and afternoon 
on one show —a new one each week- 
playing a second one at night, chasing 
after props, punching tickets, painting 
flats, delivering handbills, and selling 
lemonade up and down the aisles, He 
may find himself the victim of slipshod 
standards and petty racketeering and 
disappearing managers. 


Ask Questions 


If you consider summer theatre work, 
ask yourself some questions: 

First, who are the people in charge? 
Are they reliable, established, well- 
known? Has anybody you know ever 
worked with them? Who are some of 
the other people who will be working 
with you? And don’t depend on who 
was there last summer. 

Second, what are the costs—or, in 
rare cases, salaries involved? Do they 
seem fair in view of the experience and 
training you may get, or are they really 
exorbitant? Remember, most summer 
theatre managers are legitimate busi- 
ness men, but there are also some rack- 
eteers. 

Third, what opportunities are you 
interested in? Are you just going to do 


the dirty work? Or will you have a_ 


chance for varied activity? Do you want 
to act, build sets, run a switchboard, 
do publicity, direct a one-act play, 
study under a certain kind of instructor, 
get seen by a Hollywood agent? Inves- 
tigate, look around, write letters, ask 
questions. 

You can get lots of ideas through 
reading the Sunday and daily New York 
Times, Theatre Arts, Players Magazine, 
the National Theatre Conference Bul- 
letin; or by writing a letter to the Amer- 
ican National Theatre and Academy 
(ANTA, 189 West 44th Street, N. Y., 
N. Y.) which is currently compiling 4 
list of summer theatre opportunities. 
Actor’s Cues, a mimeographed informa- 
tion bulletin (128 West 48th Street, 
N. Y., N. Y.) has published a handy 
detailed — though not entirely accurate 
or up-to-date — Summer Theatre Direc 


tory. 
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Who Lives Next Door to the Teacher? 


In these four houses, in a lovely little Ohio town, live 
a Justice of the Peace, a dentist, a school teacher, and a 
coal miner. The teacher’s home is at the extreme right 
—the mine worker’s home is second from the right. Not 
every coal miner lives in such a nice home and com- 
munity—but this picture illustrates the progress being 
made in bettering living conditions for coal miners. 
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Hold steady, please! That steel beam across the roof 
of the coal mine is being held in place by an ingenious 
timbering machine—while a permanent “timber,” or 
prop, is placed beneath the beam. 400 million dollars 
has been spent in the past 20 years to mechanize 
America’s coal mines. 


It's fun finding out about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes up-to-date information about our 
greatest natural resource, we’ve just published a 
gay quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New Tune! 


For your free copies, simply mail in the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 


WasnincrTon, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


Come on in—the water's filtered! And you can park 
your clothes in a clean dressing room, too, at this swim- 
ming pool maintained by a coal mining company for its 


employees and their families. Modern recreation facili- 
ties are being provided in increasing numbers by pro- 

=. c ¢ 
gressive mine managements. 





Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me free copies of 
Oxp Kinc Coat Cais a New Tune! 


Name 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 





Street 








Name of School 


City a ee 
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on El Capitan 
daily between Chicago—California 





“Route of the Chief 
and Super Chief” 


You'll enjoy new travel comforts when 
you ride €1 Capitan —Santa Fe’s famous 
all-chair-car (coach fare) streamliner 
between Chicago and California. 


New reclining chairs, with new-style 
leg rests, are molded to body measure- 
ments for greater riding comfort. 


Non-fogging windows give you a 
better view of the colorful Southwest 
through which &I Capitan passes ...a 
reading light is focused directly on your 
book or magazine ...an ash tray is at 
your finger tips . . . and a uniformed 
Courier Nurse is ready to aid those re- 
quiring her capable and friendly service. 


Famous Fred Harvey meals, of course, 
are served in new lunch counter-diners. 


Yes! Now it’s more fun than ever 
to ride on El Capitan—the 3934-hour 
“economy special” streamliner between 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES. . « Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 





DO's and DON'Ts 
in Central 
America 


By Dr. Nora B. Thompson 


o: Know the name oi the President, 

form of government, and the other 

general statistics of each country you 
visit. 

Don’t: Confuse facts about one coun- 
try with those of another or generalize 
about the five republics — they are sepa- 
rate entities. Natives appreciate dis. 
crimination. 

Do: Remember you are a profes 
sional person. You exemplify the “North 
American Way of Life.” 

Don’t: Think that because your Eng- 
lish (or Spanish) is not understood, you 
can’t be heard. Loud voices sound u- 
couth to Latin Americans. 


Do: Be careful about eating and 
drinking except in recommended places, 
but don’t “worry” about this. 

Don't: Get over-tired. Rest all you 
can while at a high altitude. 

Do: Read all you can about these 
countries before you visit them, An 
authoritative work is Four Keys to 
Guatemala by Kelsey and Osborne. 

Don’t: Come home an authority on 
Central America. Don’t generalize. Re- 
late your experiences for what they are 
worth as personal reactions. 

Do: Take a busman’s holiday. Visit 
local schools, and go to the “Centros” 
or “Institutos” where English is taught. 
You'll be surprised! 

Don’t: Boast about our methods and 
equipment. Maybe you can share some 
of each—casually and quietly! 

Do: Enjoy your trip, and return feel- 
ing that you have made friends for your- 
self and for your country. 





CENTRAL AMERICAN TOUR 


You can see Central America “as you 
like it” on Dr. Nora B. Thompson’s 4th 
annual Study Tour. You may attend the 
University of San Carlos, Guatemala 
City. (Dr. Thompson will give two 
courses conducted in English.) You 
may spend time in Guatemalan villages, 
joining the group for weekend tours 
which will include three fiestas. The 
group will participate in a week's it- 
formation-exchange seminar in Hor- 
duras. The Tour also extends to Costa 
Rica. For details, write Dr, Thormpsoa, 
116 Argyle Rd., Ardmore, Penna 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Aviation 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


This lesson is based on material on 
pages 7-9 and 11, and cover map. For 
the 166-page report of the Air Policy 
Commission to the President, write 
to the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price: 75 cents. 


Aims 

To explain recent developments in 
civil and military aviation and to dis- 
cuss aviation’s role in national defense. 


Discussion Questions 


For page 7: Why do individuals and 
firms ship freight by air? Why did most 
of the major airlines lose money in 1947 
in spite of their heavier traffic? When 
do most air accidents occur? Why 
haven't the airlines replaced more of 
their older planes? 

For pages 8-9: Why does Secretary 
of Defense James Forrestal disapprove 
of increasing the Air Force’s strength 
to 70 groups at present? What indica- 
tions are there that rivalry still exists 
among the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
leaders? What does Forrestal recom- 
mend for an adequate defense program? 
Why do many Congressmen believe 
that it is better to expand the Air Force 
rather than to carry out Forrestal’s full 
program for defense? What recom- 
mendations for defense does Rear- 
Admiral E. M. Zacharias make? 

For page 11: Which five nations are 
most interested in the Arctic? What 
effect has the Air Age had on the im- 
portance of the Arctic? What explorer 
discovered the North Pole? 


Student Activities 


Plan a forum discussion on the ques- 
tion, Should Uncle Sam Spend More 
Billions for Air Power? Divide the class 
into several: committees of experts. The 
chairman of one committee represents 
Secretary of the Air Force W. Stuart 
Symington’s viewpoint; another speaks 
for Secretary Forrestal; a third follows 
Rear-Admiral Zacharias’ arguments. 
The experts gather information for their 
chiefs’ arguments. Then the students 
can assume the roles of Congressmen, 
debate the question, and decide what 
to do. 

Make further research and report 
on “The Arctic in the Air Age.” See 
cover and article on page 11. 


Wilson’s New Path (p. 10) 


Compare Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson in their relation to 
America’s position in world affairs. 
What two major problems in foreign 
policy did Wilson face during his first 
administration? How did he solve them? 
Would you say that Wilson was more 
like Franklin Roosevelt in his policy 
toward Latin America than he was 
like T. R.? Explain your answer. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (pp. 11-12) 

Wide Blue Yonder: 1-b; 2-b; 3-d; 4-b; 
5-a; 6-a; 7-b. 

Ceiling Unlimited: 1-b; 2-b; 3-b. 

Mapping the Arctic: 1l-c; 2-c; 3-b; 4-c. 

Wilson’s New Path: 5, 1, 4, 3, 2. 

Spotting Fascists: 1-A; 2-S; 3-S; 4-A; 
5-S; 6-A; 7-S. 

Word Review Quiz: (c). 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Recreation and Sport 


Many sports— such as tennis — have 
had long histories and interesting ori- 
gins. (See p. 22.)°“The Big Train,” 
(p. 18) is the biographical story of 
Walter Johnson, famous baseball pitch- 
er. His nickname was “The Big Train.” 
For check-test questions see the first 
section of “Read All About It” (p. 24). 

“Casey at the Bat” and “The Kid's 
Last Fight” (see p. 21) are examples 
of verse on sports. The trouble is there 
aren't enough of them. In “Knapsack- 
Happy,” (p. 22) the Poetry Editor re- 
views a newly issued anthology (The 
Nature Lover's Knapsack) of nature 
poems edited by Dr. Edwin Osgood 
Grover. 

“Off the Track,” the sports story (p. 
25), is the story of Don’s fight to make 
the relay team and to be accepted by 
the other fellows. ... 


Discussion Questions for p. 25 


Why is it difficult for a new member 
of a team, a play cast, or any other 
school activity to get “into the swing 
of things” when he joins after the ac- 
tivity has started? What is the fair atti- 
tude for the people on the team or in 
the play cast to take toward the new 
member? Should they give him the 
“cold shoulder” until he proves his 
worth? Or should they be friendly and 
try to encourage and help the new- 
comer? Can you cause a person to be a 
failure in sports or in other activities 
by your lack of cooperation? Is this a 
sportsmanlike thing to do? What about 


a case where there’s a person on a team 
or in another activity whom you dislike? 
Should you do your best to get along 
and cooperate with him for the success 
of your team? Or should you do what 
you can to show him that he doesn’t 


“rate” with you? 


Student Activities 


Make a Sports Dictionary. Include a 
list of action verbs to be used in writ- 
ing sports stories (streaked, dashed, 
etc.) Have a section of special words 
for each sport (pigskin, tackle, etc., for 
football). 

Look in a standard school encyclo- 
pedia for the historv and origin of your 
favorite sport. Make a brief oral or 
written report on what you find. 

Prepare brief talky on your favorite 
athlete or sports writer or announcer. 
For references, look in Readers’ Guide 
and use Current Biography. 

Study the sports pages of several 
newspapers. Which paner has the most 
interesting sports articles? Which are 
most accurate? 


Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 24) 


Pitch ’em Straight: 1. 1-No. 2-His burn- 
ing ambition for perfection in baseball. 3- 
Cobb learned that Johnson would not try 
to “dust off” a batter. 4-The Georgia Peach. 
5-Their speed. Without winding up, John- 
son twisted his body toward second base; 
as his left foot shot out, his arm swept 
forward just below his waistline. 6-John- 
son was 6’ 1”, weighed almost 200 pounds, 
had abnormally long arms; he had a ruddy 
complexion, blue eyes, reddish-brown 
hair. 7-April 2, 1907. 8-No. The Detroit 
Tigers won the game, 3-2. 

II. l-c, 2-f, 3-h, 4-a, 5-e, 6-g, 7-i, 
8-b, 9-d. 





Coming Up! 
May 10, 1948 
Social Studies Classes: Special Issue 
on the New Europe —lItalian Elec- 
tions; Five-Power Military Alliance; 
the Spread of Socialism. 
All Classes: Democracy Series — 
How to Tell a Communist. 
English Classes: Theme — Mile- 
stones in American Literature. 


May 17, 1948 

All Classes: Democracy 
You and America’s Future. 

English Classes: Theme — Amer- 
icans View Other Nations. 

The four-page Semester Review 
Test for both Social Studies and 
English classes will come with each 
student’s copy of the May 24 issue. 


Series — 
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in bloom. 
Order SENIOR SCHOLASTIC NOW for the fall semester. of heavil 
and mz 
Take these two easy steps to bring SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’s Combina- salties of 
tion Edition to your students right from the beginning of the new Co bv 
term, for only 75c per student per semester. little woc 
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1. Estimate the number of copies you will need for your classes 
in the fall. 2. Fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 
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FOR TEACHING SERVICE SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. ry f 


Please enter my order for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC as follows: 
You will receive FREE, with group 


No. of Copies: (Prices for 5 or more student subscriptions to same oddress) 
COMBINATION EDITION $.75 per semester; $1.50 per school year 

——___—_ SOCIAL STUDIES EDITION $.60 per semester; $1.20 per school year 

——___—__—_ENGLISH EDITION $.60 per semester; $1.20 per school year 


(CO This is a TENTATIVE ORDER (may be revised within 3 weeks after receiving first issve.) 
(C) This is a FINAL ORDER. (Please bill me accordingly.) 


Please Check One [] SCHOOL YEAR [0 SEMESTER 


orders of ten or more — 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER—your own 
desk copy—complete with lesson plans 
and teaching aids each week, ex- 
panded once a month into Scholastic 
Teacher Monthly. This full-scale pro- 
fessional publication gives you the 
latest news and trends of vital impor- 
tance in the field of education today. 
An extra desk copy will be sent FREE 
with each additional 30 subscriptions. 

















Central America Calls: 


PART Il 


Along a Tropic River; El Salvador, Honduras 


Feliz Viaje! 


By DR. NORA B. THOMPSON 


leader, Summer Study Tours 


Last month Dr. Thompson told us 
how to see Guatemala’s hill towns by 
bus. In this issue she suggests a trip 
down a tropic river; and extension of 
your trip to El Salvador and Honduras. 
-Ed. 


EALLY to know Guatemala, take 

the Rio Dulce trip from the high- 
lands down through teeming tropic 
jungles and across Lake Izabal to the 
Caribbean at Livingston. From there 
you can return by train to Guatemala 
City and extend your visit to El] Sal- 
vador and Honduras. 

If you do not speak Spanish, plan 
your Rio Dulce trip with a Guatemalan 
tourist company including the boat trip 
fom Livingston to Puertos Barrios. 
Here is what you can see. 

Fly from Guatemala City to Coban. 
Next to the airport in Coban is an 
orchid “farm.” If luck favors you, there 
may be many varieties of small flowers 
in bloom. Blouses of fine white lace or 
of heavily embroidered colored cloth 
and many kinds of silver chains, spe- 
cialties of this area, will tempt you. 

Go by bus to Pancajché, where a 
little wood-burning engine will chug 
for two hours along the ever-swelling, 
rapidly-rushing Rio Polochic, carrying 
you slowly but surely to Panzdés. 

You will spend the night in the Vera- 
paz Railroad’s double-screened rest 
house beside the roaring river. Your 
food for dinner and the next day’s meals 
will probably have come on the train 


Pan American World Airways Photo 


He carves festival masks; the sun carves his face 


with you. At sunup you will leave on 
the weekly boat which, if it decides not 
to break down, will take you on a 
memorable trip. (If it does break down, 
the trip will be more memorable. Don’t 
worry, you always reach your destina- 
tion! ) 

Black monkeys leaping from tree to 
tree, gaily colored “guacamayos” flying 
overhead, alligators sleeping like logs 
along the shore, elongated birds’ nests 
hanging from the trees, mauve orchids 
on branches extending tantalizingly 
over the water, but just out of reach— 
all of these are yours for the looking! 

You will cruise on Lake I[zabal and 
stop at El] Estor to visit the ruins of 
San Felipe fortress. At last, the Rio 
Dulce (Fresh Water River)! For half 
an hour you pass between palisades of 
tropical vegetation; suddenly you are 
in Amatique Bay. Before you lies the 
Caribbean! 

From Livingston, once Guatemala’s 
largest port, you cross the bay to Puerto 
Barrios to take the night (no Pullman) 
or morning train back to Guatemala 
City, or to go home as a paying guest 
of the “Great White Fleet” (United 
Fruit Company). Embark in time to 
watch the loading of the “green gold” 
(bananas) by conveyor belts from dock 
to refrigerated holds. 


On to El Salvador 


But, if you return now, you have 
seen only one of the Central American 
countries. Each is unique, and you will 
have missed much. Stay longer, and 
go on by Lima bus or by plane from 
Guatemala City to El Salvador. e 

El Salvador has no Indians, nor has 


it a port on the east. Its capital, San 
Salvador, is a bustling, noisy metrop- 
olis. One morning go to Lake Coate- 
peque to loaf, boat, or swim, and have 
lunch at the hotel there. In the late 
afternoon drive to La Libertad for a 
swim at sunset. The next day climb 
(in car) the Volcano Salvador to see a 
crater within another crater. 

Fly to Tegucigalpa, the quaint capi- 
tal of Honduras. Let your first trip be 
to Picacho Park for a panoramic view 
of this charming city and its environs, 
then to Concordia Park to see adapta- 
tions of Mayan ruins. Be sure to visit the 
Academia de Belles Artes, probably the 
best in Central America. The Instituto 
Nacional and the Normal are well worth 
your visit. Save a day for the trip to 
the Agricultural Experiment School 
(sponsored by the United Fruit Com- 
pany), having asked in advance for 
permission to do so. If you go by the 
milk bus, you will save money. (The 
road may be very dusty — be prepared!) 
The scenery is grandiose. One day you 
can fly to Copan, an Old Empire Mayan 
site where beautifully carved stone al- 
tars and monoliths have been restored. 
If you've never seen a silver mine, save 
a day for that of El Rosario. Teguci- 
galpa and its environs are a pleasant 
place for strolls, if you can prolong your 
visit there. 

If the United Fruit boats are stopping 
at Puerto Limén, and you want to re- 
turn home by boat, the day’s train trip 
beside the winding Reventazon River 
as it leads to the coast will bring to a 
spectacular conclusion what we trust 
will have been for you a unique and 
stimulating vacation. Feliz viaje! 





Is This 
The Right Career 


"M, new career in 


life insurance selling 

has brought me a high 

income and many per- 

sonal satisfactions,” says Fred Hardy of 
Montgomery, Alabama. “I can face the fu- 
ture with confidence now, and it makes me 
happy to know that my work is guarantee- 
ing the financial security of many families 
and individuals.” 


Prior to joining The Mutual Life, 
Mr. Hardy spent 12 years in agricul- 
tural work. Though he was successful 
in his profession, he felt that another 
field of endeavor might offer him larger 
earnings and an opportunity to make 
full use of his abilities. 


So, in April of 1943, he left his estab- 
lished career, and became a Mutual 
Life Field Underwriter. That decision 
to change careers took courage, but it 
has paid Mr. Hardy handsomely. 


Perhaps the field of life insurance 
selling is the right career for you. This 
may be your opportunity to make 
better use of your abilities. To prede- 
termine your chances for success in this 
profitable field, simply spend 30 min- 
utes—in your own home—taking the 
Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you 
qualify, our nearest manager will ex- 
plain the excellent on-the-job training 
course we offer to help you become 
established. And your contract under 
the famous Mutual Lifetime Compen- 
sation Plan provides liberal commis- 
sions, service fees and a comfortable 
retirement income. 


Your starting point is the Aptitude 
Test. Send the coupon for it today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street 
New York 5,N. Y. 





Xx Alexander E. Patterson 
President 
GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me your Aptitude Test. 
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Bring It Back On Film 


AVE you thought of using your 
camera this summer to collect ma- 

terial for your classes next year as well 
as to record faces and occasions for 
your own pleasure? Your 35 mm camera 
will furnish 2 x 2 slides in color or black 
and white, or negatives for filmstrips. A 
Kodak Bantam will also give you color 
slides. If you have an imported 9 x 12 
cm camera, your camera dealer may be 
able to get you an adapter for making 
3% x 4% negatives from which standard 
3% x 4% slides can be printed. Mounted 
prints can’ be shown with an opaque 
projector, And, of course, there’s always 
the 8 mm or 16 mm movie camera. 

Besides your camera and accessories, 
you will need some ideas, a plan, and 
a grasp of photography techniques. All 
of these can be acquired, if you don’t 
have them already. Your ideas grow out 
of the needs you have felt in the class- 
room, and your plan is a visualization 
ot the way to meet the needs. 

You can’t afford merely to point the 
camera, press the button, and hope. 

Good pictures can be made with a 
box camera, if you know how and when 
and where to use it. Provide yourself 
with one or more of the following 
books: How to Make Good Movies 
(Eastman), $2; How to Make Good Pic- 
tures (Eastman), 75 cents; Better Pho- 
tography Made Easy (Ansco), 25 cents; 
Color Photography Made Easy (Ansco), 
50 cents; Kodak Data Book on Slides 
(Eastman), 25 cents; Visual Teaching 
and Kodaslides (Eastman), 25 cents. 

An exposure meter is worth its price, 
if you have the money. With color it’s a 
must. You can get good results with 
inexpensive exposure guides. The East- 
man Kodaguides are fine, especially for 
Kodak materials. Practice using your 
meter or guide before you have to face 
that now-or-never picture opportunity. 


Sate lw 


Camera hint: Line up your subject 
against a background that is dark. 


BY WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College Audio Visual Committee 


Tip your camera down to catch water 
reflections. Curves — animal, vege- 
table or mineral — are photogenic. 


Use of a tripod distinguishes the re 
liable photographer from the snap-and 
hope kind, Get a sturdy one that won't 
jiggle when you release the shutter, and 
take it with you everywhere you take 
your camera. 

Always load your camera in subdued 
light. Make your own shade, if neces- 
sary, by sitting down and putting your 
coat over your head. Don’t leave you 
camera in bright sunlight a* any time. 

Don’t take your camera to a sandy 


beach. 

Always mail your exposed film 
promptly to the developing laboratory. 
Carrying it in the glove compartment 


of your car is asking for trouble. 


For Movie-Makers 


Give your audience more than just a 
glimpse of anything that is worth look- 
ing at. Count to ten slowly for your 
briefest shots. 

Don't take moving pictures of things 
that don’t move. A still picture is cheap- 
er. If your scenario (fancy name for 
plan) calls for a shot of an inanimate 
object, put a person into the scene, but 
don’t let him smirk into the lens. Don't 
even let him face the camera. 


For All 


Next fall, don’t show your pictures 
until you have edited them, Discard the 
poor shots ruthlessly. Arrange usable 
pictures in effective order. 

Make a recording on wire or tape to 
accompany your film. This takes time 
and editing. Result: sound film. 

You are making instructional, “docv- 
mentary” pictures—not attempting es 
thetic masterpieces. Good luck! 
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Language... speech and 


drama classes learn more 
quickly using the 


Webster=Chicago 
Electronic Tlemory 
WIRE RECORDER 


Teachers improve classroom attention when keenly 
interested students can listen to themselves in speech, 
foreign language, music or reading classes. Special 
radio programs are recorded for playback and discus- 
sion in classrooms. Glee clubs and school bands de- 
velop new techniques and learn new harmonies 
quickly and easily. 

It’s all done with the Webster-Chicago portable 
wire recorder which uses a fine strand of stainless steel 
wire. Recordings can be replayed thousands of times 
with true fidelity or programs can be erased instantly 
in favor of new recordings. These, in turn, can be 
played back as many times as desired. It plugs into 
an AC outlet and can be easily carried from room to 
room to record or listen. It’s as simple to use as a 
telephone! See your nearest dealer or write for the 
interesting free booklet. 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


MAKERS OF WEBSTER-CHICAGO RECORD PLAYERS AND 
NYLON PHONOGRAPH NEEDLES 


5610 BLOOMINGDALE AVE. « CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 














GLEE CLUBS DEBATING TEAMS 

Learn new, intricate har- Improve speech delivery 

monies easier and more when they can get the full 

quickly whentheycanhear impact of their speeches in 
recording playbacks. advance. 


SCHOOL BANDS 

Get better, smoother rehearsals 
with improved attendance 
when band members can hear 
their own improved playing. 


. 

Clipe this coupon 
WEBSTER-CHICAGO, Dept. S-3 | 
5610 Bloomingdale Avenue 1 
Chicago 39, Illinois | 
Gentlemen: ! 
1 

| 

| 

! 

1 

1 


Send the Booklet on the Webster-Chicago Electronic 
Memory Wire Recorder. No obligation, of course. 
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Film’s-Eye Travel 


TRICTLY for travelers (real or 
5 would-be) are the fifty films listed 

below. You'll find scenes from all 
over the Western Hemisphere. 

Use the films now, to preview trips 
you or your students will take this sum- 
mer. Next fall, when you tell about 
your trip, use the films again. 

Many of these films are available on 
“loan”; free, that is, except for trans- 
portation charges. We have annotated 
films only when titles are not clear. 


UNITED STATES 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LIFE IN WIL- 
LIAMSBURG, VirciniA, Prod. and dist. 
Eastman Kodak Co., International 
Films Div., 343 State St., Rochester 4, 
N. Y. sd. color 44 min. Loan. Three 
units, Home Life, 18th-Century Cabinet 
Making, and Community Life; come 
separately or in unit. 

FreE Horizons: THE STORY OF OUR 
NATIONAL Parks AND Forests. Prod. 
20th Century-Fox. Dist, Films, Incor- 
porated, 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, 
N. Y. sd. b&w. 22 min. Rent or sale. 

Guimpses oF Otp Santa FE. Prod. 


and dist. Santa Fe Film Bureau, 80 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. sd. color 
10 min. Loan. 

GraNnp Canyon IN NORTHERN ARI- 
ZONA. Prod. and dist. Santa Fe (see 
above). sd. color 22 min. Loan. 

Historic New ENGLANp. Prod. and 
dist. Simmel-Meservey, 321 So. Beverly 
Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. sd. color 20 
min. Rent or sale. 

INVITATION TO THE Nation. Prod. 
for Washington Board of Trade. Dist. 
American Film Services, Inc., 1010 
Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 
Tour of the nation’s capital. 

Let’s SEE Cuicaco. Prod. 
Santa Fe (see above). sd. 
min. Loan. 

MEN oF GLoucesTER. Prod. and dist. 
Ford Motor Company, Film Library, 
38000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 
sd. color 24 min. Loan. 

Tue Nation’s Caprrat. Prod. and 
dist. March of Time, 369 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. sd. b&w. 15 
min. Rent or sale. 

New York Ca.uinc! Prod. and dist. 
New York Central System (Motion Pic- 


and dist. 
color 23 





No longer is it necessary for educators 
to accept ordinary recording discs for 
school use. For today Audiodiscs . . . 
the leading recording blanks used by 
broadcasting stations . . . are available 
in sufficient quantities for school 
recording. 

Many teachers and students have 
lost their interest and enthusiasm for 
recording due solely to their use of 
inferior discs. But Audiodiscs can be 
relied upon to give consistent quality 


» QUALITY 
“= option. 


performance pleasing to both the pro- 
fessional and school recordist. 

Audiodiscs are manufactured in 
several types: Red Label and Yellow 
Label in sizes 8”, 10”, 12”, 16"; Blue 
Label, on thinner base, 612”, 8”, 10”. 
All these are available at substantial 
discounts to schools through your 
Audiodiscs and Audiopoints distribu- 
tor. Names of local distributors sup- 
plied on request. 





AUDIO RECORD, our monthly publication, is mailed without cost to schools 
and colleges throughout the country, Each issue contains articles of particular 
interest to school recordists. If re name is not on the AUDIO RECORD mail- 


ing list, drop a penny post car 


AUDIO DEVICES, 


444 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y 


Dept. ST-4 





ture Bureau, 466 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. sd. color 22 min. Loan, 

PuesLo Boy. Prod. and dist. Ford 
Motor Co. (see above). sd. color 39 
min. Loan. Pueblo Indians. 

SouTHERN CaLiFornia. Prod. 
dist. Santa Fe (see above). sd. 
16 min. Loan. 

SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS. Prod. and 
dist. Ford Motor Co. (see above), sq 
color 28 min. Loan. 

THUNDERING Waters. Prod. and dist. 
New York Central System (see above), 
sd. color 22 min. Loan. 

Dudley Pictures Corp., 9908 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Cal., has 
a series of 10-minute films on 12 dif. 
ferent states, with historical, geograph- 
ical, industrial, and scenic coverage, 

Ford Moto Co. (see above) offers 
the following color films together or 
separately: Nature’s CaMEo, 7 min., 
about Bryce National Park; Yettow- 
STONE NATIONAL Park, 8 min.; Raiy- 
BOW OF THE DEsERT, 7 min.; GLACtER 
NATIONAL Park, 9 min. 


CANADA 


Across Canapa. Prod. 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
son Ave., New York 17, N 
office nearest you.) sd, 
Lean. 

Bronco Busters. Prod. and _ dist. 
Nat] Film Bd. of Canada, 620 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. sd. color 10 
min. Rent or sale. Annual stampede in 
Calgary, Alberta. 

CrOssSING THE INLAND Seas. Prod. 
and dist. Canadian Pacific (see above). 
sd. color 10 min. Loan. Lakes Huron 
and Superior. 

Down BY THE SEA. Prod. and dist. 
Canadian Pacific (see above). sd. color 
10 min. Loan. Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 

Great Lakes. Prod. and dist. Nat] 
Film Bd. of Canada (see above). sd. 
color 22 min. Rent or sale. 

Jasper. Prod. and dist. Nat’ Film 
Bd. of Canada (see above). sd 
11 min. Picture of famous national park 
in the Rockies. 

MontreEa.. Prod. Nat’] Film Bd. of 
Canada. Dist. International Film Bu- 
reau, Inc., 84 E. Randolpk St., Chicago 
1, Ill. sd. b&w. 22 min. Rent or sale. 

THe New Nortn. Prod. and dist. 
Nat'l Film Bd. of Canada (see above). 
sd, b&w. 10 min. Rent or sale. How 
Alaska Highway has opened up the 
North. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, SENTINEL OF THE 
ATLANTIC. Prod. and dist. Nat'l Film 
Bd. of Canadz (see above). sd. color 
19 min. Rent or sale. 

OTTAWA ON THE River. Prod. and 
dist. Nat'l Film Bd. of Canada (see 
above), sd. color 18 min. Rent or sale. 

Prince Epwarp Isianp. Prod. and 

(Concluded on page 24-T) 
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THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


so a 


— 


Vheatre -in-a-Suctease 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR 
AMPLIFIER, SPEAKER AND 
SCREEN ALL-IN-ONE SMALL 
COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 
LESS THAN 31 Ibs 


Today's Greatest 
Valve at, ONLY ‘Sas" 
Highest quality 16mm. sound projec- 
tor in the lowest price field — the 
DeVry “BANTAM” is a truly champion 
performer. Brilliant 750-1000 watt 
illumination, thrilling life-like sound! 
See it and be convinced! 





EXPLORING OUR 


NATIONAL PARKS 
AND MONUMENTS 


Edited by Devereux Butcher 


This reliable guidebook 
gives accurate, up-to-the- 
minute details on each of 
our national parks and 
nature monuments; routes, 
road conditions and facili- 
ties, lodging, camping, eat- 
ing, boating, riding, what 
to see and do, etc. 170 scenic 
photographs covering 26 
national parks and 38 na- 
ture monuments. Prepared 
under the auspices of the 
National Parks Association. 

ie maa ea ata 

Atall bookstores, or 


XFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Ave.. New York 11 





In Canada - 
GO TO SEE 


E asked directors of tourist bureaus 

in Canada’s provinces what vaca- 
tioning social studies and English teach- 
ers should be sure to see. They recom- 
mend these Canadian “specials.”— Ed. 


WESTERN CANADA 


British CoLumBiA: Parliament 
Buildings at Victoria. In the Provincial 
Library see the records of early Pacific 
Northwest explorers; logs. charts, maps. 
Totem poles in Thunderbird Park. The 
16-acre Butchart’s Sunken Gardens. — 
George J. Warren. 

ALBERTA: Calgary Stampede, the 
famous rodeo. Columbia Ice Fields. 
The Art School at Banff. 

SASKATCHEWAN: Regina. Wheat 
Pool, one of the greatest co-op enter- 
prises in the world. “Confederation 
table” in the legislative library. 

Saskatoon. The university buildings. 
—W. A. Stegart. 

Manirosa: Brandon House, old 
Hudson’s Bay trading post near Bran- 
don. Lower Fort Garry, near Winnipeg, 
only intact fur trade stone fort. Riding 
Mountain National Park.—R. J. Bower. 


EASTERN CANADA 


Ontario: Welland Canal; Niagara 
Peninsula orchards and_ vineyards; 
nickel mines at Sudbury; Houses of 
Parliament at Ottawa, National Ar- 
chives, Royal Mint, National Museum 
and Art Gallery, and Supreme Court. 

Colonial history reminders: Grand 
River Valley; Church of Mohawks at 
Brantford; Shrine of the Martyrs near 
Midland.—Gerald M. Geldert and others. 

Quesec: Citadel and Plains of Abra- 
ham, Laval University; Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre Shrine; old French houses on 
Isle d’ Orleans. 

Paper mill at Trois Rivieres. 

Chateau de Ramezay, McGill Uni- 
versity and mammoth wheat elevators 
at Montreal. — Maurice Hébert. 

New Brunswick: Reversing Falls on 
Saint John River; Ft. Beausejour, at- 
tacked by Americans in War of 1812. 

Prince Epwarp IsLanp; Provincia! 
Building with its Confederation Cham- 
ber where “Fathers of Confederation” 
held the original meeting that led to 
formation of the Dominion of Canada. 
Green Gables, at Cavendish, famous for 
the book of that name.—W. W. Reid. 

Nova Scotia: Annapolis Valley, the 
land of Evangeline, the great port of 
Halifax, the fishing center of Lunen- 
burg, Louisbourg, greatest fortress built 
in America, and Cape Breton Island 


with its national park.—Barbara Crilley. 
s 





MANITOBA 


CANADA 


1 Meena think! 


z 


Yes, whether you come by car, train, 
bus or ‘plane, Manitoba is nearer than 
you think! This year, take that special 
“different” vacation you've always 
promised yourself—spend it “Inside 
the Rim of Adventure’’— in Manitobal 
Historic landmarks and relics, roman- 
tic legend and lore of Manitoba's 
colorful past...warm, sunny days, 
cool, restful nights... every kind of 
sport and play in NEW, exciting 
settings. Make reservations early. 


FREE) 47 PAGE BOOKLET 
"Adve in 4 
“dventusaNITOBA 


Yours! 32 complete, true siories about 
adventure, history, legend and romance 
in Manitoba—written by John Fisher, 
internationally known commentator and 
story-teller. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY, 


eee at &. - 
The Government Travel & Publicity Bureau, 
Legislative Bidg., Winnipeg, Canada. § 


Please send me, FREE, “Adventures in jf 
Manitoba,"’ by John Fisher. 


] Name 
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OST Americans make either “bor- 
M der foray” or “border patrol” 

trips to Canada. The “border 
foray” traveler pops over the line to 
Victoria or Windsor or Quebec and 
pops back again. The “border patrol” 
tripper moves cautiously along the 
boundary line. 

Why not get a new cross-section of 
Canada? Why not go deep into the 
heart of Canada—even to the edge 
of the Arctic? 

Here are eight different ways to see 
Canada from south to north. These are 
samples. The agencies listed or your 
local travel services can tell you more 
about these trips; how long, how much, 
and when. (Use Master Coupon, page 
30-T.) Many are inexpensive. Imagine a 
seven-day steamer trip for only $81! 
Canada probably offers more for a small 
stack of tourist dollars than any other 
country. 

Trip 1. Vancouver to Alaska, via the 
Inside Passage. Three passenger ships 
carry travelers from Vancouver, Can- 
ada’s great western gateway, to Skag- 
way, entrance to Alaska. Canadian Pa- 
cific operates two ships; Canadian Na- 
tional puts its new Prince George into 
service this spring. Tourists go ashore 
briefly at ports along the rugged coast; 
Alert Bay, Prince Rupert, Wrangell, and 
Juneau. One voyage high point is the 
close-up view of Taku Glacier plunging 
down the mountains into the sea. From 
Skagway you can extend your trip over 
the gold miners’ White Horse Pass to 
-Dawson City. From there a_ stern- 
wheeler takes you through the sub-Are- 
tic to Fairbanks. Warning: Only early 
birds will get passage. 
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SASKATCH 
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’ Eight trips into a land where travel dollars go far 


Trip 2. The Alaska Highway. New- 
est of Canada’s south-north trailways is 
this “war baby” road. This year for the 
first time tourists can travel it without 
permit. Southern terminus is Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia. It is a 500- 
mile drive north of Edmonton; 1,000 
miles from Kingsgate, B. C. From Daw- 
son Creek you drive 1,221 miles north 
through Canada; 302 more miles 
through Alaska to Fairbanks. Avoid tak- 
ing heavy trailers. For data on road con- 
ditions write to Director, Provincial 
Publicity and Travel Bureau, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 

Trip 3. Columbia Icefield Highway. 
Probably the most dramatic 175 miles 
in North America. You can go by bus 
or personal auto from famous Banff 
through a sea cf mountains frosted with 
glaciers to Canada’s newest national 
park — Jasper. You can also route your- 
self on this south-north Icefield trail as 
a side trip from either trans-continental 
rail line. 

Trip 4. Winnipeg to Hudson Bay. 
Here’s a trip to the sub-Arctic. Whole 
towns will come out to welcome you. 
You live aboard the Canadian National 
Railway for the seven-day 2,300-mile 
trip to Churchill and back. You visit gold 
mines, see the old Hudson Bay Com- 
pany trading posts, mix with trappers, 
miners, Indians, and the scarlet-coated 
Royal Mounted. You are invited to local 
square dances. Ask your travel agency 
or the Canadian National Railway. 

Trip 5. Detroit to Port Arthur, Fort 
Williams and Duluth. We put this in 
our list because most of the Canada 
Steamship voyage is north up Lake Hu- 
ron and you make side trips out of the 


twin grain ports on Lake Superior. It is 
a seven-day restful voyage at very low 
cost. Canadian Pacific offers a some- 
what similar voyage (see page 25-T) 

Trip 6. Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, 
Quebec, and the Saguenay River. You 
don’t have to wait for Congress to ap- 
prove the St. Lawrence Waterway to 
ship nor’-by-east across Lake Ontari 
and up the St. Lawrence. Your Canada 
Steamship vessel will thread the famous 
Thousand Islands and pause while you 
“shoot the rapids” in a special boat. 
Many join this tour at Montreal. At 
Tadoussac, oldest Canada settlement 
the ship turns sharply into the rock- 
walled Saguenay. Then you sail into 
the Laurentian highlands to Chicoutimi 
and return with a stop at historic Que- 
bec. A nine-day voyage if you start from 
the Great Lakes; six from Montreal. 

Trip 7. Boston-Nova Scotia. You can 
start a 12-day “package trip” (one ol 
the Pilgrim Tours conducted by th 
New York, New Haven Railroad) from 
New York, boarding the Eastern Steam 
ship lines at Boston for the overnight 
voyage to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. Mo- 
tor coaches take you through the Evan- 
geline country to Annapolis Valley with 
its French and English colonial forts te 
fishing villages hugging the blue-wate! 
coves and back on the 12th day to Yar- 
mouth for the return voyage to Boston. 

Trip 8. New York to Newfoundland. 
The Furness Lines run two ships to St. 
John’s. The round trip to this stepping 
stone to Europe takes 12 days. You live 
aboard the steamer with a day ashore 
at Halifax and three days at St. Johns 
where a tourist service will introduce 
you to Newfoundland. 
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troduce 


FREE 
with Gas 


CHOLASTIC Teacher asked the prin- 
f cipal oil companies what they are 
prepared to do this summer for teachers 
who vacation by automobile. Here’s 
what they say to ask your local gasoline 
dealer: 

1. Ask for a credit card. Apply well 
in advance of your trip. Be sure to have 
credit cards covering all the areas you 
will travel. They will come in handy if 
there’s 2 gas shortage. 

2. Ask for routes. Dealers will have 
cards on which you send in your trip 
plans to a main tour office; from there 
youll get road maps marked off with 
the best routes. 

3. Ask dealers en route for highway 
conditions, Most dealers also have maps 
of their own and adjoining states. 

Here are extras from oil companies: 

If you live in the marketing area of 
Phillips Petroleum Company (Phillips 
66), you can arrange to use your Phil- 
lips credit card throughout the U. S. on 
an exchange basis. Phillips has a tourist 
service at H. M. Gousha Co., 536 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, IIl. 

American Oil Co. (Amoco and Amer- 
ican gas), American Building, Balti- 
more, Md., will supply marked routes 
along the East Coast. 

Sun Oil Co., 111 Eighth Ave., New 
York 11, supplies maps with historical 
points of interest pictured, “Sunoco’s” 
marked maps will take you by direct or 
scenic routes, depending upon your 
choice. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa., has seven regional 
Tourgide bureaus. Gulf will supply in- 
formation about the area you visit, 
guides to eating and sleeping places, a 
handy Tourgide Log Book for expense 
records. Besides state maps Gulf sup- 
plies special maps for large cities. 

Richfield Oil Corporation of New 
York, 19 West 50 St., New York 20, has 
a special “What to See” picture map 
covering areas on its road maps. 

Sinclair Refining Company, 10 West 
51 St., New York 20, has four additional 
travel offices. Sinclair's maps also have 
Pictures of special interest scenes. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey (Esso) 
offers a Touring Service for eastern 
United States. Esso has special maps for 
cities with points of interest shown. 
Esso dealers carry issues of Esso Road 
News through the touring season. This 
news pamphlet reports outstanding 
events within Esso territory. 

Other Standard Oil Companies, 
thougn not connected with Esso, offer 
similar service. 





Relax at some casually smart resort, 
with nature setting a scenic backdrop 
for your vacation fun. 


Travel through picture-book country. 


Visit historic places, cities with a fresh 
“foreign” flavour. 


Nature is always near in Canada. 
Here are a million square miles of 


natural playground—mountain and 
woodland, lakes and streams and sandy 
shore. See all you can of it this summer 
... then come back next year and see 
some more! You'll always be welcome 
in Canada, where you're never a stran- 
ger, always a guest. For information on 
your best vacation ever, write: 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 


Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Rt. Hon. C.D. HOWE D. LEO DOLAN 
Minister Director 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


4 CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
| OTTAWA CANADA 


Please send me your illustrated book, AB-483 
“Canada, Vacations Unlimited"—(Please Print) 


- 


— 
, 


Name 


Street and No......... 
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8 HOURS OF 
CONTINUOUS PLAY 


MAGNETAPE: RECORDER! 


Nid: saipid cu jabe ste alae 
instrument any sound that can be heard, and 
} many that cannot. — from a concert hall 
symphony to the beat of your heart. Simple 
interchangeable capstans provide a choice 
of three tape speeds for high fidelity, medium 
fidelity, or up to 8 hour voice recording. The 
ideal recorder and playback unit for home. 
office, industry. end broadcast station. 


Other standard and portable models of short- 
er playing duration also available. Write 
today for our free illustrated catalog featuring 
} our complete series of eenetans Recorders 
and accessory ‘equipment. . 

Send 25c, in stamps of coin for A.C. ‘nsaiioy’s 
new booklet, “Elements of Magnetic Tape Re- 
cording — and 999 Applications * Trademark 





AMPLIFIER CORP. of AMERICA 


396-33 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 











PATTERN FOR PEACE 


Charter of the 
United Nations 


ABritish Information Services film. 


Approved and recom- 
mended by the United Na- 
tions Film Board. 


1émm Sound, 15 Minutes, Sale price $44 


Explains how the Charter of 

the U.N. is constructed and 

the problems with which it 
is confronted. 


Apply for 


sale or rental prints to: 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
New York « Chicago «+ San Francisco 
Washington 


BRITISH CONSULATES 
Boston + Detroit « Houston « Los Angeles 
Seattle 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS 
55 West 45 St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


IDEAL PICTURES INC. 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, Denver, 
Honolulu, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minne- 
apolis, New Orleans, Miami, Richmond, Va., 
Salt Lake City, Portland, Ore. 























Films-Eye Travel 
(Concluded from page 20-T) 


dist. Nat'l Film Bd. of Canada (see 
above). sd. color 10 min. Rent or sale. 

River oF Canapa. Prod. and dist. 
Nat'l Film Bd. of Canada (see above). 
sd, color 22 min. Panorama along the 
St. Lawrence River. 

SHINING Mountatns. Prod. and dist. 
Canadian Pacific (see above). sd. color 
20 min. Loan. About the Canadian 
Rockies. 

West Coast PLaycrounp. Prod. and 
dist. Canadian Pacific (see above). sd. 
color 10 min. Loan. Area around Van- 
couver. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Bocota—CapiraAL OF COLOMBIA. 
Dist. Pan American Union, Visual Edu- 
cation Section, Washington 6, D. C. sd. 
color 10 min. Sale. 

BuENOos AIRES AND MONTEVIDEO. 
Prod, Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
Dist. Association Films, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Eastin Pic- 
tures Co., 707 Putnam Bldg., Daven- 
port, Iowa; Princeton Film Center, 
Princeton, N. J.; many state universities; 
and others. sd. b&w. 10 min. Rent. 

CuERNAVACA. sd. color 10 min.; 
GuapaLajaRaA. sd. color 18 min.; 
Mexico Crry. sd. color 11 min.; all 
rent. (See “Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video” for sources. ) 

Our NeicHsors Down THE Roap. 
Prod. and dist. The Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. ed. color 43 
min. Seeing South America via Pan- 
American Highway. 





Social Studies Teachers .. . 
Go to See 
(Concluded from page 4-T) 


Uran. Salt Lake City; Mormon Tem- 
ple, Centennial monument, State Cap- 
itol, and largest open pit copper mine. 
— Allan M. West, sec., Utah Ed. Assn. 

Ariz. Tucson and. nearby historic 
monuments or the Grand- Canyon, — 
Lois V. Rogers, Ariz. Ed. Assn. 

Wasu. Mt. Rainier National Park. 

Orec. Bonneville Dam, one of the 
largest U. S. power projects. — Richard 
H. Barss, ed., Oreg. Ed. Assn. 

Nev. Boulder Dam near Las Vegas. 

Cau. Harbor trip around San Fran- 
cisco Bay or Yosemite Valley. — Mary 
A. Ball, asst. sec., Calif. Teachers Assn. 





Please Excuse 


Dear Teacher Please excuse 
Johnny for being. He is not to blame — 
his father is . . . Mrs, E, Q, 





CANADA’ 


REAT yourself. to a wonderful 

vacation! Gay shipboard life . . 
scenic beauties, historic cities, fa- 
mous resorts. See all or part of the 
magnificent route, from Niagara 
along the St. Lawrence, up the magic 
Saguenay. Or choose a Great Lakes 


Cruise between Detroit and Duluth. 


NIAGARA to the SAGUENAY 


Enjoy all or any part of this world-famous 
route between Buffalo, Niagara Falk, 
Toronto, Thousand Islands, Montreal, Que- 
bee, Murray Bay, and _ the 
Saugenay. 


Tadoussac 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES 


Lakes Huron and Superior on largest, 
finest lake steamer, S.S. “Noronic” between 
Detroit and Duluth. See Sarnia, the “Soo, 
Port Arthur. Sports, entertainment. 


For information apply our nearest office: 


Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, New 
York, Philadelphia, Rochester, St. Louis, 
and Washington, or your Travel Agent. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


—, 
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New Travel Books — 


T is elementary, my dear traveler, that 

your enjoyment will be in proportion to 
vour preparation. Pre-war travel books 
may be merely post-mortems. 

Hardy Finch, head of the English de- 
partment. Greenwich High School, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, offered to round up the 
newest and best guides. Here is his list: 


UNITED STATES 

Guide to America, by Elmer Jenkins. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C. $5. 
4n American Baedeker of all the United 
States. 

The Midwest, by Louis Bromfield and 
the editors of Look Magazine. Houghton 
\Miffin. $5. A touring possibility that many 
have overlooked. 

Hurrah for Arkansas, by Margaret Lyon. 
Bobbs Merrill. $3.50. Chatty comment on 
a picturesque state. 

Springtime in Virginia, by Samuel 
Chamberlain. Hastings House. $4. 322 at- 
tractive pictures of Virginia. 

The Everglades: River of Grass, by Mar- 
jory Douglas. Rinehart. $3.50. Book in the 
successful Rivers of America series. 

The Tennessee: The New River, by Don- 
ald Davidson. Rinehart. $3.50. The river's 
history from the Civil War to the present. 

The South, by David L. Cohn and the 
editors of Look Magazine. Houghton Mif- 
fin. $5. A picture-story of the richness of 
the South. 

The Central Northwest, by Wallace 
Stegner and editors of Look Magazine. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5. An excellent hand- 
book with pictures, text, and maps. 

Salt Lake City, by Josef Muench. Hast- 
ings House. $1.50. A pictorial study of the 
great Mormon City. 

Exploring Our National Parks and 
Monuments, by Devereux Butcher. Oxford 
University Press. $2.75; soft, $1.75. Your 
guide to enjoyment of our 171 park areas. 

California: An Intimate Guide, by Au- 
brey Drury. Harper. $4. For the new vis- 
itor to California. 

San Francisco. Hastings House. $4. New 
edition of 1940 WPA Guide. 

Sun in Your Eyes— New Light on the 
Southwest, by Lloyd L. Goff. University 
of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. $2.50. 
An enthusiastic treatment of people, places, 
and customs. 

The Far West, by editors of Look. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5. Splendid black-and- 
white and color pictures. Concise text. 


AFRICA 


Africa, I Presume, by Alan Reeve. Mac- 
millan. $3. Somewhat amusing account of 
African travel. 

Liberia, by Charles Morrow Wilson. 
William Sloane Associates. $3.75. A survey 
of Liberia and its rubber production. 


AUSTRALIA 


Introducing Australia, by C. Hartley 
Grattan. John Day Co. $4. An aid to better 
understanding of the land “down under.” 

Walkabout Down Under, by Kay Foote 


Stevens. Scribners. $1.50. An easy-to-read, 
quick picture of Australia today. 


ENGLAND 


All the Best in England, by Sydney 
Clark. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. Useful informa- 
tien on things to see. 

So You’re Going to England, by Clara 
E. Laughlin. Houghton Mifflin. $5. A 
standard up-to-date guide. 

Your Holiday in Britain, by Gordon 
Cooper. A. A. Wyn, New York. $4. Scores 
of travel ideas by an English travel au- 
thority. 


FRANCE 


All the Best in France, by Sydney Clark. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.50. A timely guide for the 
modern traveler. 

So You’re Going to Paris, by Clara E. 
Laughlin. Houghton Mifflin. $5. A revision 
of a popular guidebook. 


SCANDINAVIA 


So Youre Going to Scandinavia, by 
Clara E. Laughlin. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 
Wealth of suggestions on Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. 


CANADA 


Canadian Spring, by Florence Jaques. 
Harpers. $3.50. Three months’ travel on 
the Canadian prairies. 

The Great Mackenzie, by Raymond Ar- 
thur Davies. Ryerson Press, Toronto, Can- 
ada. $3.50. A visit to the little known 
Canadian north. 

The Lure of Montreal, by W. P. Perci- 
val. Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada. $3.50. 
Fascinating story of Canada’s largest city. 


CARIBBEAN 


All the Best in the Caribbean, by Syd- 
ney Clark. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. Facts about 
Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, and others. 


MEXICO 


Now in Mexico, by Hudson Strode. Har- 
court, Brace. $5. A readable treatment by 
an experienced author. 

This Is Mexico, by E. Evalyn McNally 
and Dr. Andrew McNally. Dodd, Mead. 
$4. Interesting photographs and text. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


East of the Andes and West of Nowhere, 
by Nancy Bell Bates. Scribners. $3.50. Ex- 
periences of a naturalist’s wife in Co- 
lombia. 

Lands of the Andes: Peru and Bolivia, 
by Thomas R. Ybarra. Coward, McCann. 
$4. Fresh ideas about countries we think 
we know. 

The River Plate Republics: Argentina, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, by Betty de Sherbinin. 
Coward, McCann. $4. A book trip to take 
soon, 


HAWAII 


Hawaii, by Norman Wright. Hastings 
House, $5. Island beauty in words and 
pictures. 











Each vacation hour brings you richer, fuller 
pleasure in Michigan, where more than 11 
thousand glistening lakes mirror countless 
thrills for angler, swimmer and boatman 
At every turn in Michigan there's a view to 
be treasured, a memorable spot to visit. 
And there's riding, golf, tennis, archery and 
a dozen other sports from 6:00 to 6:00. 


Reaching Michigan is easy. Air, rail, bus 
or highway brings you to Michigan swiftly, 
conveniently. And in Michigan's infinite 
variety of beach hotels, cool cottages, pine- 
rimmed inns or cabins you'll find accom- 
modations just right for you, and your 
vacation budget. 


Let us send you a free booklet full of 
vacation charm to help you plan your 
happiness ahead—in Michigan. 


Please send me your free, illustrated 
folder entitied “Here's Your Michi- 
gan 


NAME. 





STREET. 





CITY. 





STATE OF Happiness FOR EVERYONE 











Comfortable? On Canadian Pacific 
trains your trip is always restful 
and relaxing. The service is 
unsurpassed. 


On your way to or from the North 
Pacific Coast and California, 

you'll see the best of Canada... lakes, 
prairies, the incomparable Rockies. 


Stop over in the Canadian Rockies 
at Banff, Lake Louise, Emerald Lake 
Chalet...or at mountain lodges. 
Season from June to September. 


Inquire about rail fares 
and Great Lakes Trips from your local 


agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
* * 





Conservation 
on Location 


Pennsylvania’s Practical 


Laboratory Trains Teachers 


ECAUSE few teachers admit com- 

petency in the dawning field of con- 
servation education, the Pennsylvania 
Conservation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers was organized in 1946 to 
guide Pennsylvania teachers. 

One hundred forty teachers have at- 
tended oné of the four three-week 
sessions in the past two summers on 
scholarships provided by some sixty 
interested civic organizations. The 
Laboratory at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege operates under the sponsorship of 
various state government departments. 

Since conservation is a way of think- 
ing—even a way of living— a textbook 
course fails to produce students compe- 
tent in understanding resource prob- 
lems. The Pennsylvania Laboratory 
insists that conservation experiences 
shall be out-of-doors and to that end 
provides daily trips by bus to forests, 
streams, mines, land use areas, and 
other points which illustrate the appli- 
cation of or the lack of application of 
conservation principles. 

The Laboratory enlists the services of 
an excellent faculty of 20 experts on 
particular resources. 

Teachers attending spend evenings 
examining visual aids and working 
under supervision of elementary or 
secondary education consultants. Teach- 
ers thus acquire a background for 
understanding the conservation of na- 
tural resources and formulate definite, 
detailed plans to bring a knowledge of 
conservation practices into their class- 
rooms—not as an additional subject to 


Fish Hatchery Becomes a Classroom 


be taught, but as an aid to subjects 
already in the curriculum. 

A strong nucleus of trained teacher 
has developed even though in ty 
years only one out of every 500 teachers 
in Pennsylvania has been privileged 
attend the laboratory. They have intro. 
duced conservation in schools. They 
have also given over 200 talks on con- 
servation to community adult groups. 
Several county teachers bulletins now 
carry articles written by the teachers, 
Eight reunions of Laboratory groups 
have been held. One group spent a 
weekend this spring on a farm in a 
“sugar bush” to see the maple products 
industry. Another group spent four days 
in Lancaster County, the famed “garde: 
spot of America,” where they saw the 
best of soil conservation practices. 

Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Rhode 
Island, and Michigan offer similar sun- 
mer conservation experiences for teach- 
ers. Many other states plan in one way 
or another tc stimulate interest in 
awakening a national consciousness to 
the need for conserving natural re 
sources so that mankind may live a 
better life. 


GeorceE J. FREE 
Associate Professor of Education 





Yes, Sir — I'll Go 
(Concluded from page 3-T) 


which would mature and enrich my 
life. A casual reference to Wordsworth’s 
skates at Dove Cottage, a meal at the 
Cheshire Cheese, Oxford students’ pre- 
exam preparations, no laboratories at 
English universities, the beef-eaters, 
Gothic architecture, London Bridge, a 
copy of the Spectator, the girls’ school 
at Keswick, or Rugby football may be 
the spark that will awaken interest. The 
traveled teacher's mind is an attic stored 
with gadgets of thought almost as 
varied as a motion picture property 
room. 

Why is my next trip to South Africa? 


Because I want to see for myself the 
work of Jan Christian Smuts who has 
made me know that “Science is rapidh 
destroying or at least over-riding and 
over-ruling, the old boundaries. We are 
fast becoming neighbors of one another 
with far-reaching implications for old 
concepts and practices like war, race. 
nationality and the like. Neighborliness. 
the ‘good neighbor,’ are not only ethical 
concepts but are rapidly becoming 
economical, political, and international 
concepts and standards of human be- 
havior which we violate at our peril.” 
I want to know more about the conti- 
nent once known as Darkest Africa 
which Dr. Albert Schweitzer chose 4 
a setting for his marvelous contribution 
to the progress of humanity. 





Shelter 
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Courtesy Appalachian Trail Conference 


Shelter on the Appalachian Trail. 


A Long Walk 


§ HIKING your favorite sport? This 

summer why not plan to take the Ap- 
palachian Trail, “the longest path in the 
world’? Straight across the Atlantic sea- 
board's highest mountain tops, the Trail 
will take you for a clear 2100 miles (or 
any part of it) —all the way from Mt. 
Katahdin, Maine, to Mt. Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. 

As trails go, the Appalachian is new. 
Benton MacKaye, a Massachusetts out- 
doors lover, first visualized the path in 
1921. The idea caught on with hiking 
cubs and nature enthusiasts up and 
down the coast. Over the next ten years 
hikers laid trails, connected them, and 
blazed them into the network that now 
awaits you. 

The Appalachian Trail crosses two 
National Parks and a succession of na- 
tional forests, state parks and _ state 
forests. The main Trail is blazed regu- 
larly three times over, with special 
blazes for shelter, side trails, scenery, 
and with signs at important highway 
intersections. 

Overnight stops? Along the Trail, 
especially through the White and Green 
Mountains and in parts of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, the hiker finds shelters 
erected to solve this problem. In Maine, 
hikers can go on a seventeen-day tramp 
over the Trail and find lodging every 


night at a new hunting camp. (Write 


New England Trail Conference, 60 
Fearing St., Amherst, Mass., for in- 
formation and guides. They will direct 
you to appropriate organizations for 
other parts of the Trail.) 

Facts and figures are useful, but they 
can’t tell you about the real thrills of 
seeing the Appalachian Trail “through 
your shoes.” Maine’s forests, New 
Hampshire’s peaks, the Hudson, the 
Great Smokies — they're all waiting for 
you. You'll find the Trail just as Benton 
MacKaye visualized it, a narrow band 
along the East Coast ranges, passing 
through wilderness in beautiful, ever- 
changing, but unbroken retreat from the 
crowded life of towns. 

— Francis Howarp 
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Merced miles of Sncled with TRAUMAS LOW FARES 


Whether you plan on seeing most of the U. S. A., Canada or Mexico or 
traveling direct to your favorite vacation spot, you'll have more fun by TRAIL- 
WAYS. You'll smile with satisfaction at the money you save with TRAILWAYS 
low fares, and you'll smile with pleasure in the relaxing comfort of a TRAIL- 
WAYS deep cushioned reclining seat. 


As the miles roll by, you'll thrill to marvelous views along TRAILWAYS 
famous scenery-level routes. You'll enjoy the friendly companionship of 
attractive fellow passengers and know why folks everywhere name TRAIL- 
WAYS “Tops in travel.” For complete information on all fares, schedules, 
vacation tours and charters—look in the phone book for your friendly local 

TRAILWAYS Agent, or write Dept. 
“ 13-S, NATIONAL TRAILWAYS 

BUS SYSTEM, 185 N. Wabash 

Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Seeing TVA 

Tennessee Valley Authority wel- 
comes visitors — alone or in groups. If 
you let TVA know when you will ar- 
rive and how long you'll stay, they will 
suggest an itinerary.- Address inquiries 
to TVA Information Office, 423 New 
Sprankle Building, Knoxville, Tenn, 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


necessary to pay 

rsalary sto’ 
in plain envelope. 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. E-151 
216 Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines 8, towa 


NAME. 
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SIGHTSEEING PLUS INSIGHT 


#716 WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS IN POLAND — 

Teaching methods; school organization. 

To give teachers a better understanding of 

recent developments in Eastern Europe. 
57 days $1045 (Tourist) 

$1185 (First Class) 

#17 INTERNATIONAL COURSE AT ELSINORE — 

England, Holland, Germany, Denmark, 

Sweden. Course at International People’s 
College — Elsinore, Denmark. 

47 days $695 

Choice of 20 ALL-EXPENSE Summer Studytours 
Write for booklet 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 
Columbia University Travel Service 
Dept. E2, 2960 Broadway 
New York 27, N. Y. 














Win the nex. co .@s. .ou exter Our 
CONTEST MAGAZ NE has helvedc 
others win. Big winners tell their 
secrets, teach you how to win BIG 
PRIZES. Lists current contests. 

Send 25c. for sample copy 
GENERAL CONTEST MAGAZINE 
1609 East Sth St. Dept. 238 Duluth 5, Minn. 








TEACHERS! Midwest, "racks" Moone 


tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Califor- 
nia, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


411 WESTON BLDG. :: CLINTON, LA. 
29th Year MEMBER-N.A.T.A, 
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This Summer in vibrant, flowerful 


CUERNAVACA 


No summer heat here. Small, handsome homespun 
apartments for 4 people, $20 monthly per person; two 
people, $36 each. Everything furnished. Wholesome 
meals, $84 per person monthly. 


KENNY BELDIN 


14T SALINAS, CUERNAVACA, MEXICO 
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Workshops in 1948 


ECIPE for a very special summer: 

Season a well-planned trip with a 
WORKSHOP. When we say “work- 
shop,” we also include institutes, clin- 
ics, conferences, and similar short, in- 
formal programs. We don’t know any 
pleasanter way to meet and know peo- 
ple — and learn something. 

Summer, 1948, offers a workshop to 
fit practically any field and length of 
time you choose. No matter what your 
plans or your destination, you probably 
can, if you wish, fit in a workshop. 

Our list is only a “sampler.” For 
other workshops, consult “Summer Ses- 
sions in 1948,” Scholastic Teacher, 
March 1; the U. S. Office of Education, 
whichever division covers your field; 
your professional organizations; exten- 
sion director of your state university; 
your state department of education. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, offers 
its sixth annual Audio-Visual Education 
Institute (July 12 to 15). For later news 
of audio-visual projects, write the Dept. 
of Audio-Visual Instruction. National Edu- 
cation Associates, 1201—16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


COMMUNICATION 

University of Wisconsin offers the Con- 
ference on Communication, July 12 to 16, 
for high school and college teachers of 
English, Language Arts, Dramatic Arts, 
and Speech, “to consider the varied aspects 
of the teaching of communication arts in 
language-reading, writing, speaking, lis- 
tening, and observing.” 
DRAMA 

See “Straw Hat Theatre” page 12-T. 
EDUCATION 


Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, offers workshops in secondary edu- 
cation as well as a Special Education Con- 
ference and a Reading Conference; both 
June 21 to 25. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, will 
hold “Workshop Seminars in Education.” 
Sample project title: “To develop a one- 
year integrated course in social science 
for Grade 12.” Seminars last 6 or 8 weeks. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, of- 
fers workshops in Secondary Education 
and Adolescence (June 14 to July 16) and 
one in Curriculum (July 19 to August 
20). The latter covers new fields: air- 
age, consumer, resource-use, health, safety 
education. 

University of Idaho, Moscow, offers 8 
weeks of curriculum workshop. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, will 
offer a Workshop for Teachers, June 21 
to July 23, open to teachers, supervisors 
and school administrators. Teachers may 
specialize within the workshop through 
laboratories, projects, committee work. 


For Administrators 


University of Idaho offers a School Ad. 
ministrators’ Conference. 

Kansas State College, Manhattan, of 
fers 3-week workshops for administrators 

University of Denver will hold its sec. 
ond annual School Administrators Work 
Conference, June 21 to July 23, covering 
school buildings. 


FAMILY AND CHILDREN 

Catholic University, Washington, D, C. 
offers a “Workshop on Marriage and Fam. 
ily Relationships,” June 11 to 22 

Vassar CoHege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., of. 
fers its annual Summer Institute, for par- 
ents, children, and _ professionals. 

Penn State (see above) offers six weeks 
on Human Relations — starts June 28. 

Rutgers University also gives a 6-week 
Human Relations Workshop, July 6 to 
Aug. 13. 

Whittier College, Whittier, Cal., a Home 
Economics Workshop covering family re. 
lations and child development. 


GUIDANCE 

US. Office of Education supplies a 
free pamphlet, “Offerings in the fields of 
Guidance and Personnel Work in Colleges 
and Universities.” listing about 42 work- 
shops 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 

Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
1697 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., has 
a workshop list. The Bureau, itself, will 
join with New York University’s School 
of Education to offer a six-week workshop 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

A Workshop on Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding will take place at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, probably June 7 to July 2. 
An Institute on the U. S. in World Af- 
fairs will be held at American University, 
Washington, D. C., June 14 to July 23 

American Friends Service Committee 
will sponsor Institutes of International Re- 
lations for adults at 12 colleges. Write 
for information on these, and the mam 
service opportunities for young people, 
to A.F.S.C., 20 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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At Work in Catholic U.’s New Theatre 
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A Summer School in a great 
World Capital 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


Summer Session of The College of Arts 
and Sciences with work leading to 
AB and BS degrees 
7 June to 14 September 1948 
Two half-sessions of seven weeks each, 
or a total of 14 weeks, equivalent 
to a college semester. 


The Summer Institute of The Arts 
(Painting, Sculpture, The Dance, & Music) 
Seven Weeks 
From 28 June to 14 August, 1948 


For detailed announcement, address: 
The Director of The Summer Session 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
WARD CIRCLE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 








— - 





BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


SUMMER SESSION 


TWO 30-DAY TERMS 


Ist term— June 17 — July 22 
2nd term — July 23 — August 26 
Select from over two hundred Graduate and 
Undergratuate course offerings for Elementary 
and Secondary school teachers. 
Nationall nown educat and t 
lectures will agument the a Gnivereity 





faculty. 
Bulletin mailed upon request. 


Address inquiries to: 
THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Bradley University, Peoria 5, Illinois 














NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Workshop in Secondary Education 
JULY 6 — AUGUST 13, 1948 
For Teachers, Administrators, 

Supervisors, Guidance and 


Curriculum Workers 
who wish to work on improvement of instruc- 
tion; life adjustment, core, and general educa. 
tion programs; guidance; community resources; 
teaching aids. 
For information, write to 
THE DIRECTOR 
Workshop in Secondary Education 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
am 





New York 3, M. Y. 
Ss SN 








MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 


SIOUX CITY 20, IOWA 
A four-year Liberal Arts 
co-educational college 


Summer Sessions—June 3 and July 14 
Fall Registration—September 13, 1948 
For complete information write: 
MR. PAUL B. CLARK 
Director of Admissions 











DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SUMMER SESSION 1948 
July 6 through August 14 


Under the Direction of Hilda M. Schuster 
Complete Music Education for Children & adults 
Dalcroze Teachers Training 





130 W. 56th Street, New York City 19 
CO. 5-2472 











American Association for the United Na- 
tions says there will be workshops on 
teaching of United Nations at University 
of Denver, Colo.; Oneonta (N. Y.) State 
Teachers College; Geneseo (N._ Y.) 
Teachers College; Edinboro (Pa.) State 
Teachers College; State College (Pa.) 
School of Education; University of Ten- 
nessee, University of Wyoming; others 
pending. Not all are on United Nations 
alone. Write A.A.U.N., 45 E. 65 St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 


JOURNALISM 

Stanford University presents a work- 
shop in high-school journalism. For more 
see May issue School Press Review, Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association. 
PARENT-TEACHER 

Parents and teachers will exchange ex- 
perience at a one-week Parent-Teacher 
Association Workshop at the University 
of Washington, Seattle. 


RADIO 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, of- 
fers an 8-week institute on radio. Also 
the Public Service Radio Institute, July 
5 to 10, stressing local station program- 
ming. 

Other workshops or institutes will be 
at Universities of Denver, California, Min- 
nesota; Boston and Syracuse Universities; 
Pennsylvania State College. 

National Broadcasting Company will 


‘collaborate with University of California 


at Los Angeles and with Northwestern 
University in offering radio workshops. 


RESOURCE-USE EDUCATION 


Workshops on Resource-Use Education 
abound in the South. Eleven southern states 
will have these at colleges within their 
borders. For a list of state chairmen (they 
have the information), write Committee 
on Southern Regional Studies and Educa- 
tion, American Council on Education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

University of Wyoming’s curriculum in- 
cludes Resource-Use Education. 

Several universities hold workshops on 
conservation, one part of Resource-Use. 
See page 26-T for more on this subject. 


SPEECH 


Teachers College, Columbia Unversity, 
will hold a Remedial Speech Laboratory 
for the Training of Speech Correction 
teachers. 

University of Wisconsin and Whittier 
College (see above) are the only other in- 
stitutions holding speech clinics and work- 
shops, to date. 


STUDY TOURS 


For students and teachers who want 
geography and history credits, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, offers 
an 8-week Geography Field Course which 
includes a 7-week tour of the Middle and 
Far West, with brief stays in Canada and 
Mexico. 

For the Europe-minded, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Cal., offers a 6-week 
tour through England, Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Switzerland, and France. 





FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session —On the Campus 
July 6 to August 13 


Courses in 
EDUCATION — LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS—PHILOSOPHY 

RELIGION — SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES—SPEECH 
RADIO — THEATER 
— COMMUNICATIONS 


INSTRUCTION AT BOTH GRADUATE 
and UNDERGRADUATE LEVELS 


Evening Courses—Downtown 
June 21 to August 12 
INSTRUCTION AT UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL 


For Catalogue, Address 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—SUMMER SESSION 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
New York 58, N. Y. SEdgwick 3-2700 


DOWNTOWN DIVISION 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. ¥. 
BArclay 7-1366 


MILLS COLLEGE 


Oakland, Culifornia 


1948 SUMMER SESSION 


3 July — 14 August 


(For Men and Women—resident and non- 
resident) 


Programs 


Caso Panamericana 

Child Development 

Creative Art Workshop—includ- 
ing children’s classes 

English Language Institute 

Kindergarten Workshop 

la Maison Francaise 

Music 

Theatre — including children’s 
classes 

The United States House 

Workshop in Counseling and 
Guidance 


Inclusive fee: registration, tui- 
tion, board and room, health 
services and incidentals. $250. 


For information write: 


Office of the Summer Session 
Mills College Oakland 13 Cal. 
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This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


TRAVEL 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 

p. 24-T. 

Information on: 

[CD Great Lakes Cruise. 

( Niagara to Saguenay 
Cruise. 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 

TRAVEL BUREAU p. 23-T. 


(CD Free book, “Canada, 


Vacations Unlimited.” 
CANADIAN PACIFIC p. 26- 
T 


Oo Information on Great 
Lakes trips. 


CUERNAVACA p. 28-T. 

(CO Information on stay in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. 
MANITOBA TRAVEL AND 
PUBLICITY BUREAU p. 21-T. 
(CO Free copy, “Adventures 

in Manitoba.” 
MICHIGAN TOURIST 
COUNCIL p. 25-T. 
[DD Free folder, 
Your Michigan.” 
MILWAUKEE ROAD p. 7-T. 
0 “Everyman's Almanac 
1948” contains infor- 
mation on railroads. 
(0 Vacation lit. Northwest. 
NATION AL TRAILWAYS 
BUS SYSTEM p. 27-T. 
(0 Info. on vacation tours. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYS- 

TEM p. 5-T. 

(CD Free Vacation Guide. 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD 

AIRWAYS p. 9-T. 

[CD Free booklet, ‘‘Let’s Fly 
to Latin America!” 

(CD Name on list to receive 
Classroom Clipper. 
SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES p. 

14-T. 

LD Lit. West and Southwest. 

WORLD STUDY TOURS p. 

28-T. 

[DD Booklet on all-expense 
summer study tours. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Send information on sum- 

mer sessions at: 

( AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
p. 29-T. 

(CD BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 
p. 29-T. 


“Here's 


Also information on 


N.B.: Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr.-Senior Scholastic; Jr.-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


(C DALCROZE SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC p. 29-T. 

(1 FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
p. 29-T. 

( MILLS COLLEGE p. 29-T. 

] MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
p. 29-T. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY p. 

29-T. 

C1) Information on second- 
ary education workshop. 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
AIDS 


AMERICAN TRUCKING AS- 
SOCIATION, p. 31-Sr.; 23- 
WW, PE; 13-Jr. 

( Free booklet, Economic 
Giant, ill. discussion of 
trucking industry. 

(0 Free booklet, Trends, 
story of motor transpor- 
tation. 

AMPLIFIER CORPORATION 

OF AMERICA p. 24-T. 


( Information on Magne- 
tape Recorder. 

AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p. 

20-T. 

(0 Name on list for Audio 
Record. 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO 

RAILROAD p. 37-Sr.; 29- 

WW, PE; 19-Jr. 

(1 Free booklet, “The 
Washington Pictcrial 
Magazine.” 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 

TUTE p. 13-T. 

] ( ) free copies of Old 
King Coal Calls a New 
Tune. 

BRITISH INFORMATION 

SERVICE p. 24-T. 

(0 Info. on Charter of the 
United Nations film. 
BYRON G. MOON BUREAU 
OF EDUCATIONAL SERV- 

ICES p. 11-T. 

Ol ( ) no. of sets of 
“Contribution of Motor 
Vehicles.” 

Ol ( ) no. of sets of 
“Contribution of Agri- 
culture.” 

( ) no. of sets of 
“Contribution of Petro- 
leum.” 


DEVRY CORPORATION p. 

21.-T. 

(C “Suggestions for Effec- 
tive Techniques for Uti- 
lizing Motion Pictures 
in the Classroom.” 

GENERAL CONTEST MAGA- 

ZINE p. 28-T. 

(1 Sample copy, send 25c. 

GREYHOUND p. 14-Jr.; 28- 

Sr.; 20-WW, PE. 

(C0 Free travel literature. 
C) Free wall display, ““Am- 
erican Nat‘! Parks.” 
MAGNAVOX COMPANY p. 

31-T. 

C Info. on __ illustravox 
slide film equipment. 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY p. 18-T. 

[) Copy of Aptitude Test. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF MANUFACTURERS p. 27- 

Sr.; 17-Jr.; 19-WW, PE. 

(C) Free booklet, “Your 
Future Is What You 
Make It.” 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY 

PRESS p. 21-T. 

(0 New Travel Books. 





H.S. Radio Workshop 


Bulletin: “Salute to the Class of 4g” 
will be heard on ABC stations in May 
or early June. Watch for announce. 
ments of prominent Americans who vil 
give Commencement messages to high 
school graduates. An ABC production 
in cooperation with the Association for 
Education by Radio. Invite listening, 

oO <7 7 

Good wishes to AER’s new officers 
inducted this week at the Ohio State's 
Institute on Education by Radio. New 
president is George Jennings, Chicago, 

° ° ° : 


Scholastic radio script writing awards 
for 1948 will be announced at the Ohio 
State AER meeting. Four “famous 
names” in radio judged the finals: Paul. 
ine and Fred Gilsdorf (Ghost of Ben- 
jamin Sweet); Irve Tunick (World |; 
Yours, CBS Is There); Morton Wishep- 
grad (Eternal Light). Entries increased 
150 per cent over last year. 

e i ° 

New Equipment: We visited the an- 
nual “fashion show” of radio equipment, 
the Institute of Radio Engineers. New 
electronic marvels caught our eye. Web 
ster displayed a new snub-nosed Model 
78 wire recorder. It is light and small 
enough (11 x 11 x 55s) to fit in vou 
radio cabinet. Learecorder combines a 
wire recorder and record player. It has 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES | a good monitoring meter. We saw both 


p. 2-T. 


the Brush Sound Mirror and the Ampli- 


C) Information on Scholas- | fier Corp.'s Magnetape with a variety 


tic-BANTAM Books. 
SLIDECRAFT p. 28-T 
(0 Information on making 
lantern slides. 
WEBSTER CHICAGO COR- 
PORATION p. 19-T. 
(CD Information on 
wire recorders. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ARNOLD, SCHWINN & 

COMPANY p. 21-Jr. 

(C) Free movie star folder. 

CLINTON TEACHERS AGEN- 

CY p. 28-T. 

(CD Information on teach- 
ing positions. 

BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 

MILK p. 4-all. 

C) Free recipe book. 

STATE FINANCE COMPANY 

p. 28-T. 

(C) Details of confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. 


new 
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of gadgets we at once coveted. Wire- 


Freed — designed for school use 


way gave a debut party at the Waldorf 
Astoria for its new machine now def- 
nitely in production. 

The first low-priced FM-AM receiver 
definitely designed for rough, tough 
school use is the Freed Eiseman. 

Among others popular with educators 
are the Bendix and RCA. 

Speaking of receivers, much of New 
York City’s increased educational radio 
budget will go for receivers to hear the 
school board station WNYE recently 
increased to 20,000-watt power. 

— Wiii1aM Dow BoutTwELl 
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ILLUSTRAVOX Sound Slidefilm Equipment 
.. . Now Available 
i Me For Schools And Churches 


nou ‘ " . 
ee Better Sound—only unit with 


who will 
to high famous Magnavox speaker. 


dette Same famous equipment used in training millions of service 

a | men and industrial workers for nearly two decades is now 
ready for educators. 

officers ; : 

) State’s i 

oO New 


on. Better Pictures—sharp, clear pro- 
jection of all films. 
awards . 
he Ohio 
“famous 
s: Paul- 
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forld Is 
W ishen- f 
creased ws oe a 
Easy Operation—takes only 
minutes to set up Illustravox. 
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> Ampli- 
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1. Wire- 
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s teaching tools, sound slidefilms grow more important every day. 

Their effectiveness, however, depends primarily on the quality of 

the equipment used. Now, Illustravox offers you the same projector that 

has been proved the most dependable by industry and the armed forces 
for eighteen years. 


Better Portability—easy to carry, 
weighs only 20 lbs! 


Illustravox is sturdily built, as sound slidefilm equipment must be, to 
withstand the rigors of constant use. Its pictures remain sharp and bright; 
its voice clear and true, through years of service. It presents your train- 

= ing message dramatically and effectively time and time again with 
tireless perfection. 


om i coalieialliinsdiiienaniaenlenientie Be safe when you buy sound slidefilm equipment. Specify Illustravox and 
Waldorf cnn atin equipment re enjoy the prompt service its wide distribution assures. Over 80% of all 
ge : sound slidefilm equipment in use today is Illustravox. 

[ ’ 


Where To Buy Illustravox—yYou can obtain Illustravox equipment 

through leading commercial film studios and Audio-Visual Dealers. 
receiver ” D4 For the name of your nearest supplier write The Magnavox Company. 
, tough Illustravox Division, Dept. 51, 2149 Bueter Road, Fort Wayne 4, Ind, 
in. 
ducators 


en Reputation — Over 80% of all 
of } ie sound slidefilm equipment in use 
“a ~ today is Illustravox. 
near 
recently 


r. 
YUTWELL 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavox COMPANY © MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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Across a friendly border visit the ancient fortress city of Que bec. — its winding. storied streets, the land of the sein 


Montreal. colourful Gaspé and the lovely Maritime Provinces. Se » glories of Canada from a Canadian National trai: 


Eat Waitin 
1° CANADIAN NATIONAL 


Behn ye 
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Shop, sightsee in Canada’s friendly cities (Toronto skyline Jasper Park Lodge (Cavell Road scene above) is 


above). The International Limited (Chicago, Toronto, Montreal), | Canadian Rockies stopover. It and other resort and y: 


the Ocean Limited (Montreal, Halifax), and other “name” trains — hotels—steamships to Alaska, Bermuda, West Indies 


give easy access to all Eastern Canada. The Continental Limited all are part of this, the largest transportation syste! 


provides through service, Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul. to and continent. To California and anywhere West, to New 
from Jasper and Vancouver. anywhere East, travel Canadian National. 


For particulars consult vour nearest Canadian National Railwavs 
office... Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit. Duluth, ANADIAN _ 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, aM ‘ 


Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 


Washington, D.C. U.S. citizens need no passport, THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CA 
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